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BRIGHT TRADE OUTLOOK FOR 1922 


We are printing elsewhere a symposium of views 
of some of the large men in public and business life 
regarding the outlook for 1922. They are men who 
take into account the entire fabric of trade and col- 
lateral conditions. These views show, and our own 
observations support them, after a tour of the prin- 
cipal cities, that the Nation’s recovery from War 
and the Peace aftermath is going ahead strongly and 
gathering impetus as the volume increases. The sym- 
posium opens with a note by President Harding. 


OMENS FOR THE NEW YEAR ALL POINT TO 
RENEWAL OF PROSPERITY 

Our industries have weathered the war, demobilization 
and prohibition in remarkably good shape, compared with 
other lines of trade, so that in this holiday season there is 
ample reason for most of us to feel that we have escaped 
the dread bankruptcies that might have been and are now 
on the sure road to prosperity, with perhaps only second 
speed now, but with every indication that high speed once 
more will prevail soon in the business life of the world. 

This Christmastide witnesses the birth of a new era on 
earth that portends eternal peace. Our readers are con- 
versant with the Four Powers Pact signed at Washington, 
they know about further negotiations to take in Nine 
Powers; they know that our diplomatic relations with Ger- 
many have been resumed and, better almost than all, France, 
in part forgiving, but not forgetting, has become lenient to 
Germany in the reparations payments. It is no more than 
might be expected of French nobleness and. its exercise at 
this time is superbly in line with the better spirit that 
seems to have begun to permeate the earth. 

Having said this much, we wish all of our friends, sub- 
scribers, advertisers, and other friends, an old-time Merry 
Christmas and a new era Happy New Year! 


AMERICA’S ESSENTIAL OIL CENTER 


Charles F, Noyes, head of the Charles F. Noyes Co., 
real estate brokers, of New York, gave an extremely inter- 
esting interview to the New York Herald recently regard- 
ing realty conditions in the essential oil trade district in 
lower Manhattan. Mr. Noyes has made a study of this 
subject and is one of the largest operators in the country. 
He has a firm belief, as the interview indicates, in the fact 
that what some persons call “down town New York prop- 
erty,” is going to more than hold its own in values and 
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that conservative investors will find it an extremely good 
field in which to employ their capital. 

It is the consensus that the essential oil center cannot 
be moved from its present location, if ever it is changed, 
for a long term of years. Some times firms may go else- 
where in the city, but they become more or less isolated, 
as to the general situation. Subways and taxicabs are 
always handy, but they use up time and many visitors to 
New York have commented on the fact that one could travel 
around the essential oil district and see his friends within 
a day’s business hours, if he was short of time, unless one 
or two had moved too far away to make it convenient. 


ONLY A PINT OF ALCOHOL FOR A BATH 


The latest revenue and prohibition restrictions upon 
the perfumery and toilet goods industries are that manu- 
facturers cannot sell denatured alcohol for bath pur- 
poses in larger containers than pints. As usual the re- 
strictions, which were effective December 15, are rather 
vague, but W. L. Crounse, Washington representative 
of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association, has issued 
a statement that the ruling probably applies to the out- 
put of manufacturers after December 15 and not to 
wholesalers and retailers until their old stocks are ex- 
hausted. Where, what and when next? 


LIPSTICK WARFARE IN ARKANSAS 


The people in the picturesque little village of Knobel 
Arkansas, not having heard the worst yet in sumptuary 
legislation, and not knowing that they can only have 
one pint a month hereafter of denatured alcohol in 
which to take a bath, have divided into two hostile 
camps on the question of lipsticks. 


It all started when Miss Pearl Pugsley, 18, attractive 
and up to snuff, with two chums, were expelled from 
the Knobel Public School, because they were sus- 
pected of using lipsticks and face powder. The Board 
of Education had made this ruling: “The use of paint, 
lipsticks and all cosmetics are hereby prohibited.” 

The violation of the laws of grammar did not prevent 
enforcement and Miss Pugsley perhaps best explains 
the incident: 


“T had no face powder at home, and as a substitute 
I used ordinary talcum powder that day. Prof. Hicks 
told me to go-and wash it off if I desired to remain in 
school, but I refused for the reason that I believed 
the board had no right to adopt or enforce any such 
rules;.that it was an invasion of my rights as well as 
of any other girl’s rights, and that I considered it as 
much my duty to resist an unlawful rule as to obey 
the lawful one.” 

Miss Pugsley has gone into court to maintain her 
right to win an education, even if she uses cosmetics, 
and everybody will wish success to her cause. 


Like a Man Lost in the Maine Woods 


M. Cawthorne, Perfumes and Toilet Specialties, 31 
Bedford St., Boston, Mass.) 


(From Geo. 


Enclosed please find check for one year’s subscription 
for THe AMERICAN PerruMER. I have had a feeling like 
a man lost in the Maine Woods, without your valuable 
paper. 
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VITAL PART OF NEWS IS ADVERTISING 
(By J. N. Stewart, in Editor & Publisher.) 


ADVERTISING FORMS A_ VITAL 
PART OF THE NEWS OF THE DAY. 
No business can be a “growing business” 
without advertising. No advertising will make 
a business grow unless it is planned and ex- 
ecuted upon a business basis. 


Men have tried to found and conduct all 
kinds of enterprises upon a catch-as-catch-can 
basis with respect to advertising, distribution 
and sales. None has lasted unless, beneath 
every effort, has been the firm foundation of 
business judgment and good sound sense. 


(This confirms what most of our readers already 
know, that the advertising pages of THe AMERICAN 
PERFUMER AND ESSENTIAL O11 REviEW contain news 
every month that is vital to their interests. The 
wise subscriber as a rule often reads the advertise- 
ments with even more care and interest than he may 
peruse the text pages. It is a unique distinction 
which has come to THE AMERICAN PERFUMER in 
trade journalism that both its advertising and text 
pages are what everybody knows as news.) 


TRADE BOARD AND PRIVATE BRANDS 

In our Soap Section last month and this month we 
have referred to the Federal Trade Board’s complaint 
against the Union Soap Company of Indianapolis. Al- 
though the primary facts underlying the action appear 
to bear rather definitely on an old trade practice of 
doubtful ethical standing, there are secondary phases of 
the action which may well interest manufacturers of 
private brands and those who buy them. 

While the complaint tends to show that the direct 
accusation is chiefly the printing of fictitious and mis- 
leading prices on the boxes and labels, prices entirely 
out of joint with real values and evidently creating an 
impression that the low price actually charged is a bar- 
gain, another phase of the complaint is that the com- 
pany sells the same soap, or substantially the same 
soap, under different names. 

This is exactly what many manufacturers of private 
brands do. They make uniform products and sell them 
under whatever label the buyer wishes. A certain cereal 
factory, for instance, may make a dozen brands of corn 
flakes or rolled oats exactly alike. The same is true of 
soaps, spices, extracts or scores of other articles. 

One clause of the complaint reads: “Respondent fur- 
ther in the course of its business markets its products 
in containers upon which are printed what purports to 
be the names of the manufacturer, but respondent, in- 
stead of using its own name and place of business, uses 
various fanciful names of concerns that do not exist, 
with places of business designated as being in cities and 
States other than the State of Indiana, thereby mislead- 
ing and deceiving the purchasing public and preventing 
the public from discovering the true manufacturer of the 
products.” 


A Great Aid to a New Company 
(Puritan Products Company, Palmyra, N. Y.) 


_We are just organizing and find your publication a great 
aid to us in many ways. 
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STANDARDIZATION CAN BE OVERDONE 


We all agree that System is beneficial, that Standardiza- 
tion has its advantages and that Efficiency Experts some 
times perform great feats, but all three can be overdone, 
for their always ready Ally, Red Tape wedded to Delay, 
often more than offsets the good results which otherwise 
might happen. 

The American Grocer, which, like other trade journals, 
has observed the evils of too much regulation of the busi- 
ness and habits of the Nation quotes Artemas Ward as hav- 
ing once said: “Very much to be deprecated is the passion 
for standardization which seems to possess the whole coun- 
try today. It is, of course, eminently desirable that certain 
commercial lines and conditions be standardized, but if it 
keeps on as the prophets of the new movement seem to 
hope we will soon have about as much individuality and 
character as the painted wooden inhabitants of a toy ark; 
originality of thought and expression will be outside the 
pale and, far from encouraging commercial growth, it will 
stunt it, and with wages, labor and commercial products 
standardized, or the attempt made to standardize them, 
there is trouble ahead. 

“One of tne most ludicrous results of the movement was 
shown in a long article appearing in a daily paper recently, 
when the perfectly well meaning secretary of a mothers’ 
club in a suburban town got from the members statistics 
of the number of blows struck in spanking their children 
and the instruments used, with a view to the standardiza- 
tion of corporal punishment. 

“This seems almost too exquisitely absurd to be true, 
but it is no more absurd in its own way than the tables 
for proposed standardization of everything under the sun 
presented by certain advertising writers and so-called 
‘experts.’ ” 


RETAIL DRUG VIEW OF PERFUME TARIFF 
AND ON AMERICAN GOODS IN FRANCE 
It is interesting and informative to learn the view of 
the retail pharmacists on the tariff proposals now pending 
in Congress. The Bulletin of Pharmacy says: 


“It is said that one of the effects of the Fordney tariff 
bill will be to boost the cost of imported perfumes and 
cosmetics to more than double their present figures. Heavy 
import tariffs are to be levied. This, perhaps, would place 
the cost of foreign made toilet articles beyond the range 
of the average purse, a condition that many druggists would 
like to see brought about. For as a class, goods of this 
character are too high, many of the items that retail for 
a dollar costing around $10 a dozen. No money can be 
made on that basis. 


“That high-class American goods are in no way inferior 
to those made anywhere on earth is demonstrated by the 
fact that in Paris many Yankee toilet products are in daily 
demand by French women. French dealers are in a position 
to sell the products of their own country for less money 
than they have to charge for the American goods, but the 
demand for American products continues to grow just the 
same. If the Fordney bill becomes law as it stands at 
present, the activities of certain importers, who have stead- 
fastly ignored the dealer’s request for a respectable margin 
of profit on this class of products, will be materially curbed.” 


Both Interesting and Beneficial 


(Partheon Laboratories, Manufacturing Chemists, 97 Van Buren St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.) 


We find your journal very interesting and beneficial to 
our business, 


OUR ADVERTISERS 


——— 


THE HENDERSON LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
Norwood, Cincinnati 


THE AMERICAN PerFUMER & ESsENTIAL O1L REVIEW, 
14 Cliff street, New York: 

We take pleasure in handing you our renewal for twenty- 
four months, covering inserts in your magazine, THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER. 

Needless for us to say our results have been more than 
satisfactory and this is evidenced by our continued 
patronage, 

Your publication has grown quite extensively and believe 
this is due to your very close application and untiring 
efforts. 

Always wishing you success, we remain, very truly yours, 


Tue HENpeRsOoN LITHOGRAPHING Co. 
Minto L, HENpERSON, President. 


AMERICAN SPECIALTY MANUFACTURERS 


The thirteenth annual convention of the American Special- 
ty Manufacturers’ Association, in Atlantic City, proved to 
be even a greater success than was forecast in our No- 
vember report. The papers read were of general interest 
and the resolutions were pertinent. One pledged help to the 
Federal Trade Commission in fighting unfair competition 
and another pledged aid in restoring “safe and sound eco- 
industrial and social conditions.” These officers 
were elected: 

President, Fred Mason, American Sugar Refining Co.; 
First Vice President, W. W. Frazier, Jr.; Second Vice 
President, James M. Hills; Third Vice President, Louis 
McDavit, Colgate & Co.; Treasurer, D. O. Everhard, Ohio 
Match Co.; Board of Directors, the officers and William 
L. Sweet, Providence, R. I.; S. H. Small, Battle Creek; 
Geo. H. Carter, Boston; R. H. Bond, McCormick & Co., 
Baltimore; J. T, Williams, Minneapolis; C. F. Healy, Chi- 
cago; R. R Moore, St. Clair, Mich.; J. F. O’Brien, Battle 
Creek; F. E. Barbour, New York City; R. R. Clark, St. 
Joseph, Mo.; Frank King, Chicago; A, E. Phillips, Welch 
Grape Juice Company, Westfield, N. Y.; Secretary, H. P. 
Thunhorst, New York. 

W. G. Campbell, the new Chief of the Bureau of Chemis- 
try, Washington, delivered a very interesting address on the 
work of his department in relations to foods. 


nomic, 


OPTIMISM ON OUR FOREIGN TRADE 


The Ninth National Foreign Trade Convention of the 
National Foreign Trade Council will be held in Philadel- 


phia on May 10-12, 1922, In making the announcement 
O. K. Davis, Secretary of the Council, says: ” 

“To judge from what some ‘calamity howlers’ say, it 
would appear as if our foreign trade were all shot to 
pieces. I wonder how many people in this country realize 
that our exports for the last six months have been 63% 
greater in value than in 1913, and about 15% greater in 
volume; and that in the six months ending September, 1921, 
we have exported commodities valued at $2,025,236,000 and 
have imported goods valued at $1,197,850,000.” 


Except When He Is Six Feet Under 


A lazy man is no worse than a dead one, but he takes up 
more room.—Delphi (Ind.) Citizen-Times. 
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CONCENTRATED EFFORTS ARE BEST 
The Perfumery, 
isted as the 


Soap and Allied Industries, which ex- 
Aroma Club for a number of years (but 
which during the war suspended its meetings), was revived 
about a year ago and has served as a good medium for the 
development of pleasant personal relations among those 
engaged in the industry in New York and vicinity. Whether 
it can or should try to do any effective trade work apart 
from the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association is open to 
question. 

Its members are practically all affiliated with the national 
organization, and that association has proven its value 
for twenty-seven years and is now more potent for good 
than ever. We feel that there is nothing to be gained 
by division of efforts, especially by the New York mem- 
bers of the association working as a separate group, and 
we trust, therefore, that if any separate activities are under- 
taken they will be subordinated to and directed by the 
national organization, which may or may not deem it 
advisable to have its efforts supplemented by the New 
York group or by the local organization in Chicago, or 
any other organization. 

The Perfumery, Soap and Allied Industries of New York, 
has a definite and complete enough field in the aim to im- 
prove the already pleasant personal relations of all those 
affiliated locally in the allied industries, but we seriously 
doubt if any good can come from any attempt to go beyond 
this. 


NEW YORK PERFUMERY EXPORTS GAIN 


September exports of perfumeries from the port of New 
York made another gain, being $73,000 more than in August, 
which was higher than the previous month, the showing 
being most encouraging. The September total was $393,- 
106, being divided as follows: To Austria, $666; Belgium, 
$3,568; Denmark, $3,918; France, $17,213; Gibraltar, $582; 
Greece, $2,052; Netherlands, $7,111; Norway, $163; Spain, 
$1,890; Sweden, $960; Switzerland, $1,696; Turkey in 
Europe, $3,591; England, $159,786; Bermuda, $320; Can- 
ada, $615; Costa Rica, $293; Guatemala, $395; Honduras, 
$2,968; Nicaragua, $86; Panama, $5,930; Salvador, $383; 
Mexico, $3,472; Newfoundland, $1,406; Barbados, $277; 
Jamaica, $3,426; Trinidad, $396; British West Indies, $518; 
Cuba, $14,384; Danish West Indies, $508; Dutch West In- 
dies, $156; Haiti, $2,232; San Domingo, $593; Argentina, 
$9,548; Brazil, $15,653; Chile, $5,374; Colombia, $1,171; 
Ecuador, $272; British Guiana, $379; Dutch Guiana, $203; 
Peru, $959; Uruguay, $500; Venezuela, $877; China, $8,330; 
British Indies, $11,198; Straits Settlements, $73; Dutch 
East Indies, $2,815; Hlongkong, $2,321; Japan, $10,236; 
Turkey in Asia, $240; Australia, $29,334; New Zealand, 
$4,002; British Oceania, $153; other Oceania, $154; Philip- 
pine Islands, $7,353; British West Africa, $920; British 
South Africa, $37,741; Canary Islands, $375; Egypt, $460; 
Greece in Asia, $513; Palestine, $338. 


FOR BRIGHTER BUSINESS INFLUENCES 

Our London contributor in reporting the death of John 
L. Grossmith, head of an important perfumery business, as 
noted in our obituary department, quotes him as having 
said, in answer to comment on the elegance of the firm’s 
quarters: “My people and I spend about one-third of 
our lives here; why should we not have something better 
than bare walls, a cheap desk anda shabby floor?” Asa 
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ADVERTISING GOOD-WILL NOW BEING 
RECOGNIZED AS A BANKABLE ASSET 


(By Francis H, Sisson, Vice-President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, New York.) 


Advertising good- will is now a definite, bankable 
asset in the credit departments of every large finan- 
cial house in New York and most of the other large 
cities. Take the Coca-Cola Company for example, 
ar Procter & Gamble. The Coca-Cola Company 
has been.in the hands of one family until last year. 
Then the original owners sold the business to a very 
conservative group of bankers for twenty-five million 
dollars, in spite of the fact that the tangible assets 
were worth perhaps not over five million dollars. 


Advertising good-will amounted to at least twenty 
million dollars in the Coca-Cola transaction, and was 
valued at this sum by a group of keen financiers. 
And they were perfectly justified. The earnings 
justified them. 


Coca-Cola, however, is made from a formula that 
is known only to the manufacturers. But take the 
Procter & Gamble Company, which puts out Ivory 
Soap. Any soap maker in America could duplicate 
the Ivory formula, but not the sales promotion or 
the advertising campaigns. Here is a great busi- 
ness, one of the finest in America, whose value rests 
almost entirely on the advertising good-will that 
has been created. There are many other such in- 
stances of advertising value which is as real as 
money in the bank. 


matter of fact Americans who have visited the Grossmith 
establishment will readily realize the monstrosity of the 
suggestion. 

Mr. Grossmith’s idea was that while business might not 
be made a pleasure it could at least take off its formidable 
features. We notice that the tendency is that way in the 
essential oil trade in New York. Paint is cheap and plenty, 
but sometimes more than that is needed. The cost of turn- 
ing some offices and salesrooms into bright and attractive 
quarters would often be repaid by the extra efforts of those 
who spend a third of their lives there—entirely aside from 
the effect on outsiders and customers. 


PROGRESS OF TENTH REVISION, U. &. P. 


E. Fullerton Cook, chairman of the tenth revision of the 
United States Pharmacopoeia, has issued a report regard: 
ing the progress of the work. The committee has been re- 
ceiving cooperation of a most valuable character from 
every affiliated interest. The report contains lists of articles 
recommended for admission and for exclusion, which should 
be read by those interested. Work on the proofs and 
manuscripts is going ahead satisfactorily. No date is set 
for the appearance of U. S. P. X., but as the next step, 
the publication and correction of abstracts of changes, 
probably will occupy approximately a year, it has been 
predicted that the book will be issued late in 1922, although 
Mr. Fullerton is unable at this time to set a date for its 
appearance. 


1922 MEETING OF THE MM. P. A. 
Officers of the Manufacturing Perfumers Association 
of the United States have been figuring on a date for 
the twenty-eighth annual meeting and tentatively April 


25-27 seems to be the consensus. A formal announce- 
ment will be made later, if there is no serious objection 
to this selection, 
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HARDING LEADS IN VOICING OPTIMISM FOR 1922 


Confidence in “the return of good times” is expressed 
by President Harding in a letter recently. He said in part: 

“I am glad to be able to express to the people of the 
great Northwest my firm conviction that the conditions 
are improving and that the country has set its foot for- 
ward on the way to the return to good times.” 


Business Steadily Grows Better 


“It seems to be generally conceded,” said Elbert H 
Gary, presiding over the twentieth general meeting of 
the American Iron and Steel Institute recently, “that 
business conditions throughout the United States for 
the last six months have been perceptibly and steadily, 
if slowly, growing -better. 

“In the steel, industry the volume of business has 
more than doubled during the last ninety days, though 
the profits, as a rule, have been little or nothing, due 
to high costs and low prices.” 

Judge Gary, who is an expert in economic conditions, 
said that the delay in complete restoration of activity 
is largely due to the high costs of living, production 
and transportation and of “owning and earning money.” 
He said that the real obstructionists were those who insisted 
on keeping prices up and realizing the largest possible 
gains. He charged the middlemen with being most at 
fault, and said that many of them had not lowered their 
selling prices in proportion to reductions made to them 
in their purchases. He cited prices of food and men’s 
shoes, suits, overcoats and hats, furniture, rents and 
coal to support this. 

Granting that these high prices have been influenced 
by labor costs, he said that 85 or 90 per cent of labor, 
“free to act in accordance with its own sense of 
propriety and justice, has been fair and considerate 
in view of living expenses.” 

Judge Gary gave a warning of disaster if taxes do 
not go down. He said: 

“Any politician or political party standing for the 
present tax rates or opposing substantial reductions 
down to the lowest practical level will not continue 
in authority, but will go down to defeat at the first 
election. The people will not long endure the present 
situation. In fact, they cannot.” 


How John Wanamaker Views It 


John Wanamaker, the veteran New York and Philadelphia 
merchant, seldom gives interviews, but here are some things 
he said recently when he was beguiled into talking: 

“The best things to meet the situation: 

“To stimulate buying with buying. 

“To give the public what it wants at the lowest possible 
prices, 

“To put a strong shoulder to the wheel going toward 
‘normalcy,’ 

“To help reduce the cost of living and reduce unemploy- 
ment.” 

“How about unemployment?” 

“There will be plenty of work for all if we all show our 
faith, not by relaxing our efforts, holding back in fear, 
putting on blue. glasses and keeping our money in our 
pockets, but by making needed improvements, starting to 


build and rebuild, buying and selling, putting to work our, 
energies, our brains, our moneys—everything we have—for 
the good of the country. 

“Instead of curtailing our advertising, we are enlarging 
it. 

“Instead of standing pat on our stores as they have been 
we are refitting, rearranging, rebuilding and improving 
them. To do this we have given employment to large bodies 
of mechanics and others day and night. 

“Instead of cutting down our organization we are adding 
to it and building it up. 

“We mean to be ready for the good times just ahead, and 
he who does not get ready is blind to the future of America. 

“How can any one be a pessimist about this country? 

“Why even France and England and Germany—all harder 
hit by the war than we—are putting us to shame in taking 
off their coats and getting to work. 

“Money must come out of its hiding places in banks and 
in the homes—and go to work along with our physical 
and mental energy—to build new homes, new stores, new 
factories, new businesses, new courage and new faith.” 


Beginning of Greater Prosperity 

George M. Verity, noted economist and president’ of the 
American Rolling Mills Company, of Middletown, Ohio, 
told the metal branch of the National Hardware Associa- 
tion at Atlantic City recently that, in his opinion the 
estimated gain by the United States of 30 per cent. in its 
national wealth during the war would be entirely wiped out 
by the readjustment and liquidation now in progress. 

“The tide in the business world has been running out 
strong for a year,” said Mr. Verity. “But there are un- 
mistakable evidences now that it is coming back. It is 
gaining momentum every day. Even the most pessimistic 
can see the change. 

“In my opinion, 80 per cent. of the readjustment is now 
behind us, and there are the greatest possibilities for pros- 
perity ahead in the history of the country. The next ten 
years will, in my judgment, be years of unprecedented 
prosperity.” 


Steady Trade Gain Certain 


Progress toward normal conditions throughout the 
country was continuous during November despite a 
relative “slowing down” as compared with the previous 
two months, the Federal Reserve Board said in its 
December 1 business and financial review. 

“On the whole,” the board said, “the best opinion 
now looks to a steady, even if locally interrupted, 
progress back to normal conditions, although no imme- 
diate or sudden expansion or boom is in sight.” 

Except for the foreign exchange situation, the board 
declared, financial developments last month were en- 
couraging. A distinct tendency toward decline in the 
level of market rates was observed, as well as ready 
absorption of new capital issues. 


“Greatest Trade Paper in U. S. A.” 


(S. E. Umensetter, Manufacturing Chemist, 1375 West 24th St. 
Los Angeles, Cal.) 
Tue AMERICAN PERFUMER is the greatest trade paper 
published in the U. S. A. today. 
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TARIFF, DRY RULES AND TAX AT WASHINGTON 


Busy Month in Tariff Hearings, Changes in Prohibition Regulations, Trade Board Actions, Traffic Decisions and 
Other Matters of Interest to Our Readers 


Wasuincton, D. C., Dec. 19.—The tariff situation has 
changed very materially in Washington since the last issue 
of Tue AMERICAN PerruMER. Whereas there had been a 
very determined effort to “stall” off the enactment of the 
tariff bill possibly until after the November elections the 
effort now is to enact the bill into law as early as possible 
so that it might be operating smoothly before the election 
next November. There is no question but what it was 
learned by Congress that industry was not willing to wait 
such a long time for a tariff law and therefore the change. 

In spite of this apparent desire on the part of Congress 
to rush the tariff bill, those who are in closest touch with 
the situation, feel that it will be at least May 1 before 
the bill can become law. The reasoning which has been 
used in this connection is that the Finance Committee will 


complete its hearings on the bill by January 1 and that 
it will then take at least a month for the committee to 
rewrite the bill. This brings the time to February 1. In 
view of past experience it seems entirely reasonable to 
assume that the Senate will consume at least a month in 
discussion of the bill on the floor, which will bring the 
time to March 1. In view of the length of the bill and 
the great number of changes which of course will be made 
in it by the Senate it is certain that the dill will be in 
conference for at least a month, bringing the time to April 
1. The bill then has to go to both Houses of Congress 
for acceptance of the conference report, and in view of 
the many changes which will undoubtedly be made in the 
bill and allowing for engrossing of the dill, signature, etc., 
this will undoubtedly take another month, bringing the 
time to May 1. The time allowances in this estimate are 


conservative if anything. 


REDUCTIONS IN RECEIPTS DUE TO NEW TAX LAW. 


Here are the reductions in the nation’s tax bill for the 
next calendar year, as estimated by the experts on the 
basis of the Tax Revision Law as signed by President 
Harding 


INDIVIDUAL INCOME 


Account of increased exemptions because of dependents, 
$30,000,000. 

Heads of families, $40,000,000. 

Decreased surtaxes, $60,000,000. 

Capital gains, $20,000,000. 

CORPORATIONS 

Repeal excess profits tax, $260,000,000, 

Transportation, $270,000.000. 

Insurance premiums, $20,000,000. 

Beverages, non-alcoholic, $26,000,000. 

Admission and dues, $20,000,000. 

Musical instruments, $12,000,000 

Sporting goods, $4,000,000. 

Chewing gum, $1,000,000. 

Motion picture films, $6,000,000. 

Candy, $8,000,000. 

Fur articles, $9,000,000. 

Toilet soaps, &c., $2,000,000. 

So-called luxury taxes, $18,000,000. 

Perfumes, cosmetics, proprietary medicines, 

Parcel post stamp taxes, $20,000,000. 

Surety bonds stamp taxes, $2,000,000. 

Art works, $700,000. 

Electric fans, $300,000. 

Thermos bottles, $200,000. 

Total, $835,200,000. 


ALTERNATIVE TO VALUATION PLAN 


The President in his message to Congress strongly urged 
“an early completion of the tariff legislation.” He called 
particular attention to the fact that he thought it neces- 
sary that a way “will be found to make for flexibility 
and elasticity so that the rates may, be adjusted to meet 


$6,000,000. 


unusual and changing conditions which can not be accu- 
rately anticipated.” In connection with the American val- 
uation plan, the President proposed an alternative, namely, 
“a provision authorizing proclaimed American valuation 
under prescribed conditions on any given list of articles 
imported.” 

There is some talk of abandoning the American valua- 
tion plan, but its fate is still in the air. The sales tax 
plan, along the lines proposed by Senator Smoot, is still 
being agitated and is said to be growing in favor. 

The Senate Committee on Finance on December 13 gave 
a hearing on the agricultural and spirits and wine schedule 
of the tariff During the day there was some testimony 
concerning olive oil, spirits and wines for medicinal use 
and similar articles. ; 

Levi Cooke argued that the tariff rates on spirits, wines, 
liquor, brandy and the like should not be increased over 
the Underwood law, bringing medicine manufacturers and 
the drug trade into his plea. 

The Fordney bill proposes to increase the rates on 
brandy and other spirits from $2.60 to $5 per proof gallon; 
champagne and sparkling wines, from $9.60 per dozen bot- 
tles to $6 per gallon; still wines, from 45 cents to $1.25 
per gallon, and ale, porter, stout and beer, from 45 cents 
to $1 per gallon. The proposed new rates are not revenue 
producers. 

ASK CONGRESS’S AID FOR PATENT OFFICE 


A delegation of patent attorneys and business men rep- 
resenting the New Jersey Patent Trade-Mark Association 
was in Washington December 14 for a conference with 
the New Jersey Congressmen in an effort to stimulate 
action on the bill providing for pay increases in the patent 
office, which is in committee in the House of Representa- 
tives, 

The delegation consisted of Albert F. Nathan, Frederick 
C. Fraentzel, Major William H. Canfield, Russell M. Ever- 
ett and William F. Zimmerman of Newark, John W. 
Steward Waterson, George Baldwin and George Anderson. 

They co-operated with a delegation of twenty-five from 
New York, who met the New York representatives in 
Congress in a similar conference. 


LIQUOR TAX INCREASE AGAIN ATTEMPTED 


Representative Green of Iowa, ranking Republican mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Ways and Means, has in- 
troduced a bill to amend the revenue act so as to raise 
the tax on medicinal whiskey from $2.20 to $6.40 per 
gallon, which he estimates would yield from $20,000,000 to 
$40,000,000 more revenue. The bill would also permit the 
withdrawal of liquor from one warehouse and its storage 
in a government warehouse, with a view to minimizing 
theft and losses. 

Mr. Green says that the bill is substantially like the 
amendment adopted by the Senate to the revenue measure 
a few weeks ago, which was eliminated by action of the 
conference committee on the bill. 

PRESIDENT SIGNS ANTI-BEER LAW 


The Senate has passed and President Harding has signed 
the anti-beer bill, which permits search and seizure without 
a warrant. It is supplementary to the Volstead act and 
was bitterly fought in the House, and previously before 
the Judiciary Committee by defenders of constitutional 
rights of citizens, and by the New York Medical Associa- 
tion, 

PROTEST BY NATIONAL DRUG TRADE CONFERENCE 


A meeting was held in Washington on December 13 
of the National Drug Trade Conference, and following 
considerable discussion several resolutions were adopted, 
of interest to the trade. They were in part as follows: 

“Resolved, That this Conference hereby enters a vig- 
orous protest against any attempt to amend existing law 
so as to authorize the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
to require the pre-medication in distillery or bonded ware- 
house, or elsewhere, of tax-paid ethyl alcohol withdrawn 
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for the manufacture of any of the articles embraced within 
the exemptions found in Section 4 of the Volstead Act. 


“That it urges upon the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue the desirability of divorcing as far as possible the 
divisions of the Prohibition Unit engaged in the enforce- 
ment of the laws against the beverage use of intoxicating 
liquors from those which have the supervision of the indus- 
trial or non-beverage use of alcohol; and finally 


“That the conference deems it a matter of paramount 
importance that the lay public as well as all officials 
charged with the enforcement of the National Prohibition 
Law or the Pure Food and Drugs Act should clearly 
understand the function of alcohol as an indispensable agent 
known to chemistry or pharmacy for use in the processes 
of extraction, solution, and preservation in the manufac- 
ture of legitimate medicines as distinguished from its effect 
as a stimulant; and hereby pledges its members to use 
their influence and all the resources at their command to 
the end that the general public shall be fully informed 
of the real object and results accomplished by medicine 
manufacturers and pharmacists in the use of alcohol in 
the production of medicines, and shall not be misled by 
false propaganda based upon the condemnation by certain 
organizations in the medical profession of the use of 
potable intoxicating liquors as therapeutic agents, a. con- 
demnation which is not directed by these organizations 
against any of the legitimate uses of alcohol in the pro- 
duction of medicinal preparations.” 


“Whereas, It is provided by Treasury Decision No. 
3253, approved December 1, 1921, that the labels on the 
retail packages of all alcoholic preparations actually man- 
ufactured by parties other than those under whose names 
they are offered to the public shall bear the collection dis- 
trict by State and number and the permit number of the 
actual manufacturer, whether the goods be manufactured 
of pure non-beverage alcohol or of denatured alcohol; 
and 


“Whereas, Such required labeling, conveying as it does 
to the trade and to the public the information that the 
goods in question are not actually made by the parties 
under whose names they are sold, would prove highly in- 
jurious to the parties marketing such goods and would 
impose a heavy financial burden upon wholesale and retail 
druggists and other merchants accustomed to purchasing 
in bulk goods which are afterwards packaged by them 
for retail sale; and 


“Whereas, It is a serious question whether thert is 
authority in the law for the requirement referred to, 
Section 4 of the Volstead Act expressly providing that all 
alcoholic preparations which are unfit for beverage pur- 
poses shall be exempt from the provisions of the National 
Prohibition Law, and, therefore, from‘ all regulations and 
supervision prescribed under that stature; therefore, be it 


“Resolved, By the ‘National Drug Trade Conference in 
annual convention assembled that the Conference hereby 
protests vigorously against the requirements of T. D. 3253 
as unnecessary, burdensome, and possibly illegal; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, That the president of the Conference is 
hereby directed to appoint a committee of three members 
of the Conference to wait upon the Prohibition Commis- 
sioner and to urge that, for the reasons herein set forth, 
the regulations referred to be immediately withdrawn or 
so modified as to relieve the drug trade of the hardships 
complained of.” 


In accordance with this resolution the following com- 
mittee was appointed: W. L. Crounse, H. B. Thompson 
of the Proprietary Association, and E. C. Brockmeyer of 
the National Association of Retail Druggists. 


HEARING ON ALCOHOL EXPORT REGULATIONS 


At a hearing held recently before the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the Federal Prohibition Commis- 
sioner concerning proposed regulations governing the ex- 
portation of alcohol for non-beverage purposes, James P. 
McGovern, representing all the alcohol producers in the 
United States, submitted the following statement: 

“A condition has arisen in Europe whereby, because of 
lack of raw material necessary for the manufacture of 
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alcohol, there is a demand for the purchase of alcohol 
manufactured in this country to be exported to sundry 
European countries for legitimate industrial uses there. 

“The disturbed conditions in Europe have curtailed the 
raw material, such as molasses, the result of the beet sugar 
crops in various European countries, and of grains and 
potatoes, which are used in other countries as raw ma- 
terial for alcohol. The great and almost universal drought 
in Europe during the last summer will further tend to 
a restriction of raw material for the manufacture of al- 
cohol in those countries. The result is that there is and 
will be a real necessity for alcohol in Europe for the 
arts and industries and a demand for the exportation of 
alcohol produced in the United States. This foreign 
trade, which is legitimate, should not have an embargo 
placed thereon simply because there have been isolated 
cases of attempts by bootleggers and irresponsible parties, 
to feign the exportation for the purpose of surreptitiously 
bringing it back into illegal consumption in the United 
States. The mere fact that our Government authorities 
are aware of this and have been able in some cases to 
prevent it, shows that under proper regulation and vigi- 
lance and honest administration of existing laws, such 
shipments can easily be controlled. Under no circum- 
stances should the producers of alcohol in this country be 
deprived of their legitimate and lawful right of exporting 
their commodity to foreign countries, particularly in the 
case of alcohol, where the foreign market for American 
alcohol will cease to exist just as soon as European raw 
material is available for the production of alcohol there. 
This is an opportunity for American producers to sell in 
the foreign market and they should not be deprived thereof, 
particularly as this is an opportunity which will only come 
once in a life time. 


“A proper co-operation of the various departments of the 
Treasury, namely, the Internal Revenue and Customs 
Service, even under present existing laws and regulations, 
will certainly safeguard the enforcement of the Prohibi- 
tion laws in this country. The producers of alcohol in 
the United States are desirous of co-operating with the 
Government along these lines and under any reasonable 
and practical regulations but the attempt to establish reg- 
ulations which are unreasonablé and unnecessary, will pre- 
vent the foreign trade now with these producers and any 
such action would not only be unwarranted and unreason- 
able but actually in violation of the constitutional rights 
of American producers.” 


NEW. DENATURED ALCOHOL FORMULAS 


New formulas have been issued by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue for the manufacture of mouth washes 


and dentifrices. They are known as Formula No. 38D and 
Formula No. 38E. No. 38D is as follows: 

“The following formula, to be known as specially de- 
natured alcohol Formula No. 38D, is hereby authorized 
for use in the manufacture of mouth washes and den- 
tifrices : 

“*To every 100 gallons of pure Ethyl Alcohol add 40 
ounces of menthol, U. S. P. and 2% gallons of Formalde- 
hyde, 40 per cent, U. S. P.’ 

“Following is 38E: 

“The following formula, to be known as specially de- 
natured alcohol Formula No. 38E, is hereby authorized 
~ use in the manufacture of mouth washes and denti- 
rices : 

“*To every 100 gallons of pure Ethyl Alcohol add 5 
gallons Fluid Extract Ipecac, U. S. P. or 40 lbs. of Ipecac, 
Ess." 

Formula 
follows: 


“The following formula, to be known as specially de- 
natured alcohol Formula No. 43, is hereby authorized 
for use in the manufacture of emulsions which contain no 
alcohol in the finished products: To every 100 gallons of 
pure ethyl alcohol add 30 Ibs. methyl salicylate, U. S. P. ” 


Formula No. 1, suspended in Collectors Mimeograph 
2366, dated January 8, 1921, is again authorized. This 
formula reads as follows: To every 100 gallons of ethyl 


No. 43 regarding denatured alcohol is as 
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alcohol add 10 gallons approved wood alcohol and % gal- 
lon approved benzine (kerosene). 

Any person desiring to obtain a permit to use and spe- 
cially denatured alcohol formula may do so by applying 
to his local revenue collector on Form 1479 and furnishing 
bond on Form 1408. A separate storeroom for the keeping 
of specially denatured alcohol is not required by the regu- 
lations. Any compartment, or closet, under lock and key 
will suffice, 

EXPERIMENT NEW SPECIALLY DENATURED ALCOHOL 

Reports being received here indicate that persons who 
use specially denatured alcohol in the manufacture of toilet 
preparations are under the impression that when applying 
for permission to use specially denatured alcohol formula 
No. 39-B, they must use this alcohol in all of their prep- 
arations. Such is not the case. In fact, the regulation 
authorizing its use specifically states that this alcohol is 
not suitable for use in preparations containing ingredients 
of an-alkaline character, because a chemical reaction sets 
in which destroys the properties of the article in which 
it is used. In view of this, the department urges that all 
manufacturers of toilet preparations experiment with this 
alcohol first before applying for permission to use it so 
as to determine whether or not it is suitable for their 
purposes. ’ ‘ 

In several instances manufacturers, without first having 
conducted tests, have had their permits changed so as 
to call for the use of 39-B alcohol exclusively, to be used 
in all of their preparations previously approved by the 
department. After making the change they found it nec- 
essary to return to the use of one of the other formulas. 
This caused much delay, both to the manufacturer and 
to the department. It should be borne, in mind that spe- 
cially denatured alcohol may be purchased in quantities 
up to five gallons, for experimental purposes, without 
permit. 


WITH 


LABELS FOR CONTAINERS OF ALCOHOLIC SOLUTIONS 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has issued an 
amendment to Regulations 60 in connection with labels 
for containers of alcoholic solutions. In his announcement 
to Federal Prohibition Directors and Collectors of Internal 
Revenue the Commissioner says: ; - 

“Section 67 of Article XI, pertaining to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquor in the manufacture of alcoholic medicinal 
preparations and other alcoholic compounds, shall read: 

“Sec, 67 (a) Preparations manufactured under authority 
of this article may not be sold or used as beverages or for 
intoxicating beverage purposes, or under circumstances 
from which the seller might reasonably deduce the inten- 
tion of the purchaser to use them for such purposes. 

“(b) Any product manufactured with specially denatured 
alcohol under a permit issued by a Collector of Internal 
Revenue pursuant to Regulations 61, and held out as rub- 
bing alcohol, bathing alcohol, or as similarly adapted to 
external uses, must be put up and sold by the manufac- 
turer thereof, in the containers or packages in which it 
is to be delivered to the ultimate consumer. Such a con- 
tainer or package shall not exceed one pint in capacity. 

“Three new paragraphs to be known as paragraphs (d), 
(e), and (f) shall be added to Section 95, Article XVIII, 
which pertains to the labeling of liquor as follows: 

“(d) By Title II, Section 4, of the National Prohibition 
Act, certain articles, after having been manufactured and 
prepared for the market are exempt from the provisions 
of the Act. When such products are manufactured under 
permit for marketing under labels and advertising of a 
person other than the manufacturer, whether such other 
person holds a permit or not, the manufacturer must 
place on each container a label bearing the symbol and 
serial number of the permit, as for example, ‘Mass, H-17.’ 
If the person by whom the product is marketed transfers 
it to other containers for sale, he must likewise affix to 
each container a label similarly showing the symbol and 
serial number of the permit of the actual manufacturer. 
When a preparation is manufactured under a permit issued 
by a Collector of Internal Revenue pursuant to Regula- 
tions 61, any bulk or other container thereof must bear 
a label showing the Collection District by state and num- 
ber and the permit number as, for instance, ‘2 N. Y.—17’ 
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It is not necessary that a separate label be used to show 
the information required by this paragraph, if such infor- 
mation is clearly shown on any label containing any 
other information or statements, 

“(e) No other matter may be substituted for any state- 
ment or showing required by these regulations. A state- 
ment that No Government tax is required for sale; that 
the product conforms to the requirements of the National 
Prohibition Act, etc., is not sufficient and will not be 
accepted in lieu thereof. No statement without qualifica- 
tion that a formula has been approved by the Government 
may be made. If any statement relative to the approval 
of the formula appears, it must be made entirely clear 
that the approval relates solely to the unfitness of the 
preparation for beverage purposes. 

“(f) As to the labeling of intoxicating liquors, see also 
Article IX.” 


THE NEW PROHIBITION REGULATIONS, ETC, 


Prohibition Commissioner Haynes has issued a state- 
ment to prohibition directors and others in connection with 
calls for papers from holders of permits issued under the 
prohibition act. In his memorandum the prohibition com- 
missioner says: 

“When in the conduct of official business it becomes 
necessary for officers of the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
to call for original papers in the files of holders of per- 
mits issued under the National Prohibition Act, in con- 
nection with investigations which such officers are making, 
they will present an order signed by the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue as authority for such request; other- 
wise, permit holders will not be compelled to surrender 
such original papers.” 

Internal Revenue Commissioner Blair has advised his 


agents as follows regarding renewals of permits for tax- 
free alcohol for 1922: 

“Under the provisions of regulations No. 61, issued pur- 
suant to title III of the national prohibition act of October 
28, 1919, permits granted for tax-free alcohol on form 
1447 expire on December 31 of the calendar year in which 


issued. Therefore, persons holding such permits, issued 
during the present calendar year, who wish to procure 
tax-free alcohol for use during the ensuing year or who 
carry over to the ensuing year alcohol procured during 
the present calendar year, should, as required by article 
76 of said regulations, file applications for new permits 
before December 31, 1921. The date of expiration of a 
permit issued on form 1447 is written in the upper right 
hand: corner of the application, beneath the number of the 
permit. In order to facilitate the issuance of renewal 
permits application should be filed as far in advance of 
December 31, 1921, as may be practicable, 

“New bonds are not required with renewal applications 
where the bonds previously filed are in sufficient penal 
sum to cover the needs of the applicants and the security 
afforded thereby has not become in any way impaired. 

In the body of applications filed on said form 1447 the 
uses to be made of tax-free alcohol for the ensuing cal- 
endar year should be set forth in the blank space of the 
paragraphs. 

“Care should be exercised to see that the jurat is prop- 
erly executed on all copies of applications before they are 
forwarded for final approval.” 

Following is an announcement issued by the Prohibition 
office regarding the approval of applications for with- 
drawal under Form 1410: 

“On and after December 1, 1921, you are directed to ap- 
prove no application for withdrawal, Form 1410, not of 
regular Government issue. In the past, such forms have 
been printed by private individuals and firms and it is 
desired that such practice shall be discontinued. Please 
notify permittees in your State accordingly.” 


FINAL ARGUMENTS IN MENNEN PRICE CASE 


Gilbert H. Montague, attorney for the Mennen Company, 
in a final argument before the Federal Trade Commission 
in the Commission’s case against this concern stated that 
in his opinion discrimination in price as between purchasers 
is not illegal unde, the Clayton Act. This interpretation 
of the Act was placed by Mr. Montague in contradiction 
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to the arguments advanced by the attorney for the Com- 
mission that the Mennen Company was guilty of unfair 
competition because of alleged hindrance of competition be- 
tween purchasers of Mennen’s preparations by discrimina- 
tion in the allowance of discounts between old line whole- 
salers and co-operative buying organizations of retailers. 

Mr: Montague in his argument said that the allowance 
of discounts that varied among purchasers created a sit- 
uation tending towards lessening of competition between 
purchasers from the Mennen Company that was so obvious 
that it could not have bees the intent of Congress to 
prevent it in writing Section 2 of the Clayton Act. He 
contended that the law was aimed only at discriminations 
in price when tending to lessen competition between the 
Mennen Company and its competitors, Colgate Company, 
etc. 

William Kelly, counsel for thé commission, contended 
the discount differential constituted discrimination between 
customers and was in restraint of competition and trade, 
and therefore in violation of the law. Decision was re- 


served. 
NEW RULES AS TO BILLS OF LADING 


Rules and regulations were issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission prescribing the form of the through 
export bill of lading to be issued by carriers subject to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission Act, in connection 
with ocean carriers of American registry from points in the 
United States to foreign countries. Carriers are required 
to put in force the new rules on or before February 15, 
upon not less than five days’ notice. 

The inland carriers, and particularly the Eastern car- 
riers, challenged the power of the Commission to do more 
than prescribe the form as distinguished from the sub- 
stance of the bill of lading. The Commission, however, 
stated in its opinion: 

“We are of the opinion that our power to prescribe 
tules and regulations, not consistent with the (Interstate 
Commerce) Act, which shall constitute and deter- 
mine the form of the bill of lading, covers the terms or 
tenor of that instrument and, as to the transportation 
delivery to the ocean carrier, is adequate and complete. 
And the intent of Congress to require a uniform through 
export bill of lading and to have the terms thereof pre- 
scribed by us, seems clear.” 


BUYING FRENCH PERFUMES VIA POLAND 


A rumor has been current in Washington which has 
not been officially confirmed but is considered authoritative 
to the effect that French perfumes are being purchased in 
Warsaw, by American importers and brought into the 
United States. The claim is that these French perfumes 
are sold very much cheaper in Warsaw by the French 
manufacturers than they are to American importers and 
even with the jobbers’ commission in Poland these same 
perfumes can be repurchased for American consumption 
at a very much cheaper price than they can be burchased 
direct from France. 


MORANA AND RAWLEIGH CASES POSTPONED 


Owing to the resignation of District Attorney Arth, the 
cases of Morana, Inc., and the W. T. Rawleigh Company 
have been postponed in the Court. These two cases, it will 
¢ remembered involved the question as to whether or not 
the Drug and Chemical Control Section of the Customs 
Service had the right to issue certain licenses. The cases 
have heen pending for some time. 


DYE MONOPOLY INQUIRY ORDERED 


The King resolution for an investigation of the alleged 
dyestuffs lobby and monopoly, carrying with it an amend- 
ment to make the investigation cover importers and their 
activities, the condition of the American chemical industry, 

erman dyestuffs in this country, etc., has been passed by 
the Senate. The resolution calls for the investigation to 
be carried on by the Senate Judiciary Committee, or by 
a sub-committee thereof, 


Perusal of the inbiediiihiad tine pages is no less a real duty 


than scanning the text pages of this journal every month. 
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DATA ON TARIFF VALUATIONS 


Special agent C. B. Wait for the United States Govern- 
ment who is at the United States Appraisers’ Stores 
gathering data from importers and manufacturers of essen- 
tial oils and aromatic perfumery products relative to the 
desirability of adopting United States valuation in prefer- 
ence to the existing time tried method of invoicing imports 
at the European valuation told a representative of THE 
AMERICAN PERFUMER that hearings before his board have 
developed the fact that importers are at present opposed 
to any change in the present methods of valuation, although 
manufacturers generally favor the change. 


The Bureau of which Mr. Wait is the head has been in 
touch with all sorts of trades during the last few weeks 
for the purpose of gathering data for submission to the 
Senate Finance Committee which is getting ready to frame 
a new tariff bill. This data is being submitted impartially 
to Washington. 

In view of the campaign being conducted by the American 
Valuation Association for the purpose of influencing or- 
ganizations entitled to vote on referendum 37 of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America 
in favor of the American Valuation plan, the following 
list of questions which are being asked foreign shippers is 
of interest, viz.: 

(1) Merchandise; (2) par; (3) rate; (5) construction; 
(6) are sales to manufacturer, jobber, wholesaler, retailer 
or consumer; (7) foreign shipper; (8) country; (9) quality 
number or name; (10) sample; (11, 12 and 13) net foreign 
selling price, or, (11) currency; (12) exchange rate; 
(13) U. S. dollars; (14) to port of arrival; (15) total to 
destination or selling point; (16) imported under act of; 
(17) rate %; (18) amount; (19 and 20) importers’ over- 
head profit including per cent and amount; (21) importers’ 
net profit f, o. b. selling price stating point. 

A domestic manufacturer is asked to furnish information 
as to the first eleven questions asked a foreign shipper 
as well as questions 12, 13, 14, 15, 16 as to imported ma- 
terials contained in domestic merchandise stating the kind; 
under what act it was imported, and what is the cost 
per cent of the manufacturers selling price. He should 
also state net f. o. b. selling prices of domestic merchandise, 
stating point of shipment, and give allowances for difference 
between foreign and domestic merchandise and the reasons 
for the allowance, together with the net selling price under 
similar domestic merchandise. 

Whatever the outcome of the agitation regarding the 
American Valuation plan will be it is said that indications 
for its enactment are far from favorable. Two glaring 
misstatements of facts are attributed to Mr. Fordney in 
advocating the plan according to the American Exporter 
which points out that American imports are nothing like 
as large as Mr. Fordney mentions. Moreover, according 
to this authority the United States actually is exporting 
more than it is importing, not onl in saenidiinaa goods, 
but in the vast majority of individual lines of merchandise. 
That fact, it is argued, points clearly to the ability of 
American industry to compete with Europe to a consider- 
able extent regardless of tariff hindrances. 


New Jersey Protests Alcohol Tax Rise 


The New Jersey Pharmaceutical Association has pro- 
tested to Congress against the provision in the revenue 
measure to raise the tax of $2.20 a proof gallon on alcohol 
to $6.40, declaring that the provision is a menace to public 
health in that it would prohibit the use of many medicines 
in which alcohol is an ingredient by a large class of people. 


Synthetic Camphor Manufacture in Spain 


A Madrid message states that the Resinera Espafiola has 
bought land at Santander for the erection of a chemical 
factory, which it will work on joint account with a German 
firm. The material for this factory has already arrived in 
Spain. It is expected to produce at first one ton of syn- 
thetic camphor per day, at a cost price of about 7.50 
pesetas per kilo. 





HOW THE TARIFF MIGHT PROTECT AMERICAN PERFUMERS 


Warren E. Burns, vice president of Morana, Inc., New 
York, has sent to the Finance Committee of the Senate 
the following statement and interesting suggestion : 

The American perfume industry suffers greatly from the 
competition of foreign, particularly French, made perfum- 
ery. Under the existing tariff law foreign made perfumery 
pays a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem when non-alcoholic 
and 40 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem when 
alcoholic. This would seem to offer sufficient protection to 
the American perfume industry. As a matter of fact, most 
of the large Paris perfumers are today bringing into the 
United States the odor content of their perfumes in the 
shape of compounded essential oils to which only alcohol 
needs to be added in the United States to make the products 
marketable as perfumery under the French label. 

By a decision of the Board of General Appraisers and 
the Court of Customs Appeals No. 44471 of September 30, 
1921, in the matter of Protest 939703 of A. Bourjois & Co. 
of New York, compounds of the character described im- 
ported for use in the United States by French houses, it 
was held as follows: 

“COMPOUND OILS. Compound oils classified as 
non-alcoholic articles at 60 per cent ad valorem under 
paragraph 48, tariff act of 1913, are reported by the 
appraiser to be used in the manufacture of, but not 
marketable as, perfumery. They are claimed dutiable 
at 20 per cent under paragraph 49.” 

It is plain by this decision that the foreign manufacturers 
of. perfumery, by importing their essential oils, or odor 
contents, of the perfume compounded in this manner and 
having them classified as “essential oils dutiable at 20 per 
cent,” are defeating the purpose of the law which provides 
a 60 per cent duty on completed perfumes. 

To correct this evil it is now proposed in the Senate bill 
H. R. 7456, in paragraph 56, as follows: 

“All mixtures or combinations containing essential 
or distilled oils, or natural or synthetic odoriferous or 
aromatic substances, 40 cents per pound, and 40 per 
cent ad valorem: Provided, That only materials not 
marketable as perfumery, cosmetics, or toilet prepara- 
tions, and not containing more than 10 per cent of 
alcohol, shall be classified for duty under this para- 
graph.” 

It is further provided in paragraph 56 that all of the 
foregoing materials marketable as perfumery or toilet prep- 
arations shall pay 40 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

It will be noted that the decision of the Board of Ap- 
praisers, repeated above, would, even under the pending 
paragraph 56, admit these completed perfumery compounds 
under a classification providing 40 per cent duty under the 
proposed new law instead of the 60 per cent duty which it 
is intended they should pay. To prevent this, I suggest that 
to paragraph 56 there be added the following: 

“Provided further, that materials not marketable as per- 
fumery declared under this paragraph shall pay duty on the 
value at which said materials in the same form as imported 
are freely offered for. sale by the exporter in the open 
market to anyone in the country of origin.” 

In explanation of this suggested change, it is to be noted 
that legitimate compounded perfume materials, commonly 
called synthetic essential oils, which are required by Ameri- 


can perfumery manufacturers as raw material and which 
are not intended for sale as perfumery, would be considered 
actually raw material and be permitted entry under this 
special provision, for the reason that these products are 
specialties of foreign manufacture which are offered for 
sale in the open market of the country of origin to anyone 
in the shape that they are imported into the United States, 

Further, the compounds intended to form the basis of 
the French perfumery and which need only the addition of 
alcohol to make them salable as perfumery, should be 
refused under these provisions, for the reason that these 
compounds are composed of special formulas for certain 
specific perfumes which are marketed in America solely by 
the French manufacturers, who would not sell, either abroad 
or in the United States, their basic compounds. 

To protect the American industry from these French per- 
fumery compounds, I suggest that in place of the following 
provision now appearing in the bill, paragraph 56: “Pro- 
vided further that all of the foregoing materials containing 
more than 10 per cent of alcohol shall be classified for duty 
under paragraph 57 as toilet preparations,” there should be 
inserted in paragraph 57 the following: 

“Provided, further, that all of the foregoing materials 
containing more than 10 per cent of alcohol, or which are 
not offered freely for sale in the open market to anyone in 
the country of origin by the manufacturer, shall be classified 
for duty under paragraph 57 as toilet preparations.” Also; 

“Provided, further, that for the purpose of arriving at a 
true value of such special and private compounds, the im- 
porter shall declare the name of the product for which 
said imported compounded oils are to be used in this country 
and the proportion of said compounded oils to be used in 
said completed preparations, and the value of the said com- 
pounded oils shall then be considered at the same pro- 
portionate rate as the value of the completed product, in 
which it is to be used, as freely offered for sale in the 
American market, and duty shall be assessed under para- 
graph 57 according to the valuation.” 


CHEMISTS FIGHT DRY EXPORT BAN 


The American Chemical Society has taken up the cudgels 
against hampering restrictions on the exportation of indus- 
trial alcohol by prohibition authorities, according to Dr. 
B. R. Tunison, secretary of the industrial alcohol commit- 


tee of the society. Dr. Tunison declared “lawful business 
which requires that chemical is finding it impossble to func- 
tion properly under the present system of prohibition en- 
forcement.” 

The society was invited to send a representative to @ 
hearing called on the export alcohol situation by Prohibition 
Commissioner Haynes. Dr. Tunison said the committee 
would not attend the conference, but would await the out- 
come of the meeting before taking action. 

“We will combat any law or regulation which interferes 
with the lawful establishment and extension of chemical 
industry, regardless of whether alcohol or water is in- 
volved,” he said. . 

Dr. Tunison said Prohibition Director Yellowley recently 
had held up a shipment of 100 barrels of alcohol to Turkey 
on the ground there was no proof the alcohol was not to 
be used for beverage purposes, and the shipper had to 
make a hurried trip to Washington to get the shipment 
released, while the boat was held up in the meantime. 
Foreign buyers, it is pointed out, will not tolerate such 
restrictions and will purchase elsewhere. 
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GOVERNMENT CHEMIST EXPLAINS ALCOHOL SITUATION 
AND GIVES WARNING TO PROHIBITIONISTS 


In addressing the annual convention of the Anti- 
Saloon League in Washington recently, Dr. James M. 
Doran, Chief of the Industrial Alcohol and Chemical 
Division of the Internal Revenue Bureau, said in part: 

“It is noteworthy that coincident with the develop- 
ment of public opinion in our country culminating in 
the Eighteenth Amendment that outlaws alcoholics for 
beverage purposes, there was developing our modern 
organic chemical industry. This industry is taking this 
same chemical compound, alcohol, and is turning it into 
channels that make for real human benefit. Let the peo- 
ple who have earnestly worked to destroy the evil of 
the use of alcohol in various forms as a beverage join 
hands with science not only to solve for all times this 
commercial alcohol question insofar as it relates to law 
enforcement, but in doing so to confer even greater 
benefits on mankind by further developing its useful 
side. This I hold to be real constructive work. 


“Leaving the hospital and sick room for the moment, 
we see industrial alcohol as the necessary article for 
the manufacture of thousands of useful products that 
we come into contact with in our everyday life. It also 
looms up as the probable fuel for internal combustion 
engines which will replace in part the limited supply 
of crude petroleum. Our best informed geologists and 
oil experts estimate the available supply of unmined 
petroleum to be sufficient for a 12 to 20 year demand, 
at the present rate of consumption. 

“The handling of pure alcohol in the various trades 
today is one of the most serious questions confronting 
the administration of the National Prohibition Act. It 
is also one of the serious problems of the industries 


themselves. Any solution of this problem, even in part, 
will be of vast benefit to all concerned. 

“I want to discuss the denaturation of pre-treatment 
of commercial alcohol at the source, or while it is still 
under absolute Government control, with such mate- 
rials that it will be of no interest thereafter to the crim- 
inal, but will still serve its useful and legitimate purpose 


in industry. Denaturation of alcohol in Europe pre- 
ceded denaturation in our country by many years. It 
first started as a move to encourage industries depend- 
ing on alcohol by relieving them from the handicap of 
the payment of the beverage tax. The denaturants 
added made it difficult to restore the alcohol to a potable 
condition and thus defeat the tax laws, but they were 
not of such a character as prevented the alcohol being 
used industrially. 

“We started in this country to provide for the denatu- 
ration of alcohol for use in the arts and industries in 
1906. Progress at first was slow but, nevertheless, it 
was steady, and the amount of alcohol that was dena- 
tured increased each year, 

“The National Prohibition Act changed the outlook 
very materially. It became apparent that one of the 
best law enforcement weapons was the provision of the 
National Prohibition Act providing for more extended 
denaturation than had theretofore seemed advisable 
under existing laws. 

“While European countries antedated us in the dena- 
turation idea, I believe that we are safe in saying that 
we are far in advance of them in its application at 
present. We have now authorized in the United States 
six formulas for completely denatured alcohol and 58 
formulas for specially denatured alcohol. These cover 
a great variety of general industries and thousands of 
specific products, but do not as yet provide for phar- 
maceuticals or other products that may be used 
internally. 

“For those who are not familiar with the Govern- 
mental system of denaturation I might briefly outline 
the plant—alcohol is produced in a bonded industrial 
alcohol plant; Government officers are on continuous 


duty at these plants while they are in operation and 
the openings to the stills, pipes, tanks, etc., are secured 
with Government locks, the keys to which are held by 
the officers. The alcohol after production is measured 
or gauged, as we term it, and is then removed to the 
adjoining bonded warehouse or bonded denaturing plant, 
as the case may be. The bonded warehouse is a stor- 
age place where the alcohol is kept under Government 
lock and key until the proprietor disposes of it either 
by paying the tax and removing it upon a permit; by 
removing it to the bonded denaturing house; by remov- 
ing it for export or other lawful purpose. A Govern- 
ment officer is on duty at the denaturing plant at all 
times when operations are being carried on. Here like- 
wise Government locks are on all pipes and tanks to 
which access could be had to the alcohol. The dena- 
turing, or mixing the alcohol with the material called 
for in any anes formula, is done under the officers’ 
supervision. As an added precaution all the materials 
before being used in the denaturing house must be 
tested and passed by an authorized denatured alcohol 
chemist. 


“Completely denatured alcohol is sold without per- 
mit. It contains as denaturing agents wood alcohol, 
kerosene, pyridin, benzol, etc., depending upon the par- 
ticular formula called for. It is for general uses, such 
as automobile radiators, anti-freeze solution, paints, 
varnishes and household fuel. Specially denatured 
alcohol is permitted to go only to a bonded manufac- 
turer and for specific purposes. Its movement is sub- 
ject to such record and check as enables the Commis- 
sioner to know who gets it, how much he gets and what 
he does with it. 

“Tt is through the operation of our specially dena- 
tured alcohol system that we are able to provide speci- 
fic formulas for specific manufacturing purposes. Every 
time we are able to provide a formula for a manufac- 
turer that is adaptable to his product we eliminate the 
handling of just so much alcohol. A specially dena- 
tured alcohol is of no use to bootleggers, and a manu- 
facturer is at once relieved of the anxiety incident to 
the handling and storage of pure alcohol. 

“During the last six months the Commissioner has 
authorized formulas that have transferred hundreds of 
legitimate manufacturers from the class using pure alco- 
hol to the class using denatured alcohol. The depart- 
ment works with the manufacturer and it is most grati- 
fying to note the hearty cooperation that has been 
extended to the Department in the working out of 
mutual problems. We are at present denaturing, 
roughly, two-thirds of the alcohol produced and the 
ratio of denatured to pure alcohol is constantly 
increasing. 

“Progress is not spectacular but is methodical and 
ground once gained is not again lost. There will be a 
minimum quantity of alcohol in the pure state always 
required, and it is not the purpose of the Department 
to jeopardize the legitimate business of any manufac- 
turer by forcing the use of denatured alcohol before it 
is deemed that such use is satisfactory. This is par- 
ticularly true of large manufacturing houses where a 
great variety of products are put up and where the use 
of the denatured alcohol here and there would lead to 
confusion. 

“Tt must be evident, however, that after the number 
of permittees using pure alcohol diminishes, supervision 
will become a much easier task than at present. Our 
formulas no doubt have weak spots, but a chemist, with 
due apologies to this gathering, is the original optimist 
and when a formula or product does not suit him he 
starts in to improve it. We know that much remains 
to be done and for that reason are anxious to receive 
help and assistance from all. 

“Scientific cooperative work is what I am particularly 
interested in promoting and this gathering can help a 
great deal by giving their moral support to the con- 
structive scientific side of this work.” 
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ACTIVITIES OF SOCIETIES AND SOCIAL CLUBS 


INSTITUTE OF CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 


About 200 delegates attended the December 14th annual 
meeting of the American Institute of Chemical Engineers 
held in Baltimore. National defense, patent office stagna- 
tion and the necessity for more sensible government regu- 
lation of the dispersal of alcohol for the industries were 
among the topics. It was the consensus that the United 
States should not abandon its preparedness and research 
in chemical warfare methods. 

A feature was a sharp attack upon prohibition by M. C. 
Whitaker, operating vice-president of the United States 
Industrial Alcohol Co., New York, who said among other 
things : . 

“If, within the next five years the United States were 
thrown into war with a power such as Germany, whose 
chemical resources have been highly developed, and could, 
within an hour’s notice, begin turning out poison gases 
and high explosives, our defeat would be assured. We 
could not hope to compete with such a power in the pro- 
duction and use of such death-dealing agencies, the factors 
which will decide the wars of the future. s 

“Prohibition has stifled the country’s chemical industries ; 
it has killed off its potential powers of defense and offense; 
it has ruthlessly cut down the bulwarks which American 
chemists might rear for the perpetual protection of the 
native land at but a trifling cost. To manufacture one 
pound of smokeless powder, one-half pound of ethyl al- 
cohol (grain alcohol) is necessary. To make one pound 
of poison gas the same amount of alcohol must be used. 
At the outbreak of the last war I made a survey for the 
government on the amount of alcohol the country was 
producing, and through the fullest use of its manufactories, 
might produce. At that time I found our capacity to be 


650,000 gallons a day and so reported to the government. 
Not a cent was spent to erect new plants to care for this 


essential industry. It was already here and willing to 
turn its resources over to the government, 

“But since prohibition and its reign of senseless, fanatical, 
destructive enforcement, this industry has been more than 
half destroyed, and time is only needed to complete the 
destruction. Today the United States is capable of produc- 
ing just 47 per cent of the amount of alcohol it could 
have produced before prohibition. Mind you, I do not 
say it is producing that amount; I say that, with every 
one of its manufactories running full time, that is all it 
could produce. The other plants have been killed off and 
dismantled by prohibition. 

“The present methods of enforcing prohibition are most 
destructive and oppressive. Those in power do everything 
possible to discourage the manufacture of alcohol for legiti- 
mate purposes, not heeding our warning that they are 
tearing down America’s one sure weapon of defense, even 
though we have complete disarmament. If we were thrown 
into a war tomorrow we would not have alcohol enough 
to run it. Remember what happened in 1914. Germany 
had developed her industrial chemical works; it had fos- 
tered them, subsidized them, trained chemists and encour- 
aged them to work, for what? That when “the day” came 
these giant peace-time industries heard the call and, by 
changing their method of operation in only one or two 
particulars, were turning out lethal weapons against which 
the guns and cannons of England and France were chil- 
dren’s toys. It nearly won for them; it would without 
doubt have won for them had Britain and France delib- 
erately killed off their means of retaliation as we are now 
killing ours.” 

The following officers were elected: President, Henry 
Howard, Grasselli Chemical Co., Cleveland; first vice- 
president, Dr. A. W. Smith, Cleveland; second vice-presi- 
dent, Hugh K. Moore, Berlin, N. H.; third vice-president, 
H. S. Miller, Philadelphia;: secretary, Dr. John C. Olsen, 
Polvtechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y.; treasurer, F. W. 
Frerichs, St. Louis. Directors: W. H. Bassett, Connecti- 
cut; Dr. A. C. Langmuir, Hastings, N. Y.; Dr. Alfred H. 
White, University of Michigan. These are the new mem- 
bers on the board. 


ALLIED INDUSTRIES HOLD A BANQUET 


Good fellowship, a good dinner enlivened by dignified 
entertainment, and after-dinner speeches marked by much 
good sense, some trite commonplaces and a lot of whole- 
some nonsense, all contributed to make the banquet of the 
Perfumery. Soap and Allied Industries of New York in 
the Far East room of the Hotel Vanderbilt, on the evening 
of December 16, a marked success. About 100 attended the 
banquet. B. T. Bush acted as toastmaster, and the speakers 
were John Lee Mahin, Col. Ned Arden Flood and Julius 
Tannen. 


In his introductory, Toastmaster Bush declared that the 
change in the name from the Aroma Club to the Perfumery, 
Soap and Allied Industries of New York was a step in the 
right direction. The new name, he held, conveys a better © 
impression of the serious purposes of the association and 
carries with it the weight that comes from the backing of 
several strong industries. He held that the association, by 
supporting other associations in similar work, could do much 
to help solve questions about tariff and taxes. 

Edwin Sefton, president, in speeches at the beginning and 
end of the banquet, emphasized the serious purposes of the 
association. The dinner marked the first anniversary since 
the Aroma Club was revived. “During that time many 
things have happened,” he said. “First came the proposed 
15% tax on net income, and then the proposed 4% tax on 
gross sales. The organized effort of the Manufacturing 
Perfumers Association backed up by the Aroma Club, which 
gave the impression in Congress of a united front from 
the perfumery and toilet preparations industry and the 15% 
tax was reduced to 12%4% and the 4% tax was eliminated.” 
But for the joint action of the two associations he claimed 
perfumery and toilet preparations would have been classed 
and taxed as luxuries. In a plea for a united association 
without cliques, working solely for the interests of the in- 
dustries represented by the association, he pointed out that 
anything affecting the prosperity of perfumers and manu- 
facturers of toilet preparations is bound to affect every 
industry allied with them. “As a result of this, box and 
bottle manufacturers, as well as others, have a vital inter- 
est in the welfare of our industry,” he said. “Accordingly 
their support is needed in the association and will help to 
give added force im any action taken by this association to 
secure needed legislative, or other reforms.” Mr. Sefton also 
took occasion to thank the trade journals for the support 
which had been given the club. 

John Lee Mahin spoke on management. After sketching 
experiences from his early life, Mr. Mahin got down to 
the backbone of his subject. “The public;” he said, “fur- 
nishes the raw material from which a market is created. 
Analyzed down to its final point, a market is merely a 
group of people who have been educated to think the same 
thing about any product which is offered to it. Creating 
a market, therefore, is a work of education; and this work 
today is being done through advertising and by personal 
salesmanship.” 

Col. Flood gave a lengthy speech interspersed with much 
original wit; and while there was much that was of a com- 
monplace nature in what he said about the political and econ- 
omic situation, it was of a character that can bear repeating 
over and over again because it was well founded optimism. 
“While prohibition represented a great moral victory,” he said, 
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THE AMERICAN PERFUMER 


“it brought in its trail many abuses which were far worse 
than the evil it was designed to correct.” The period 
of readjustment he felt has still to run its course, but 
the primary position of America in world affairs is un- 
questioned. “The United States,” he said, “is first in agri- 
cultural and mineral wealth and in the amount and diversity 
of its manufactured products. It is financially the com- 
mercial center of the world and not only has it an over-flow- 
ing reservoir of gold, but in the Federal Reserve System it 
has a banking system that is sound, adequate and full of 
potential possibilities. All of these features will have a 
pronounced effect on the economic future of the United 
States. The United States is again at work for the real- 
ization of normal conditions of life and business ; for Ameri- 
cans have come to realize that American patriotism means 
American optimism.” 

Julius Tannen’s speech was in reality a monologue made 
up of clever sallies and much original wit. He left the 
audience in a good humor for the next meeting of the 
association which will be held the second Wednesday in 
January. 

A rising vote of thanks was given to the Entertainment 
Committee, under the chairmanship of W. H. Green, for 
the excellent program provided. 

In a statement sent out by Secretary Frank K. Wood- 
worth we are advised that— 

“The Aroma Club has been reorganized under the name 
of The Perfumery, Soap and Allied Industries of New York. 
Its purposes are to permit those interested in these industries 
to meet at stated intervals for the discussion of questions 
affecting their interests and those of the industry in general. 

“These meetings are intended to assist the interchange of 
ideas on new methods and devices, to engender a healthy, 
frank competition and more cordial relations between man 
and man in the trade and to promote cooperation among 
the members in such vital matters as credits, trade ethics 
and trademarks. 

“Moreover, it is only through a strong organization that 
the wishes of the individual firms concerned regarding 
legislation and other matters can be made of weight. 

“These objects can be attained only through the hearty 
support of all concerned and those who have taken the 
initiative in the matter hope that every firm interested in 
these industries will welcome the opportunity to become 
affiliated with The Perfumery, Soap and Allied Industries of 
New York and will, contribute their influence on subjects 
vital to the trade.” 

The last meeting of the old Aroma Club, when it was 
decided to change its name, was held November 30 at 
Brown’s chop house. There were about sixty members 
present and talks were given by Gilbert Colgate, William 
Swindell, William Green and others on trade topics. 


DRUACHEM CLUB ACTIVITIES 

The Thanksgiving Banquet of the Druachem Club was 
held in the club rooms, 116 Fulton street, New York City, 
on the evening of November 22, An unusually interesting 
entertainment was provided, consisting of professional 
talent and several good speakers. Informal gaiety marked 
the affair and every one of the 150 present had a most en- 
joyable time. 

Percy C. Magnus was chairman of the entertainment 
committee and he was assisted by Foster Smith and Elmer 
Bobst. The spéakers were Theodore R. L. Loud; A. H, 
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Higgins, Frank J. McDonough, President Huisking and A. 
D. Smack. All urged support for the club and explained 
its purposes, 

Those at the guests’ table were: Wm. D. Barry, James 
Bevans, George P. Huisking, Joseph A. Huisking, E. C. 
Lewis, F. J. McDonough, H. G. MacKelcan, T. R. L. Loud, 
P. C. Magnus, A. D. Smack, A. A. Wasserscheid, J. J. 
Reiner, G, T. Reichenbach and L. A. Gessman. 

Arrangements are being made for a New Year’s dinner 
and entertainment on a more elaborate scale, the date of 
which has not yet been announced. 


CHEMICAL SALESMEN DINE 


The first monthly dinner of the New York Chapter of 
the Salesmen’s Association of the American Chemical In- 
dustry was held at the Drug and Chemical Club, 100 Wil- 
liam street, New York, Monday, December 19. About 110 
of the 140 members attended, and the meeting was as en- 
thusiastic an affair of its kind as we have had the pleasure 
of attending in some time. The Entertainment Committee, 
under the chairmanship of Percy C. Magnus, president of 
Magnus, Mabee & Reynard, Inc., provided excellent pro- 
fessional talent, and several amusing events in which the 
members themselves took part. 

The important feature of the evening was an illuminating 
address by Mr. Richard Lee, vice-president of Lord & 
Thomas, Chicago, the very prominent advertising agents. 
Mr.: Lee is also counsel to the Association of American 
Advertisers and is the man who is most largely responsible 
for the process of regeneration in modern American adver- 
tising that has been sponsored by that association. His 
subject was “Does It Pay to Be Honest?” and he certainly 
proved to the satisfaction of the interested audience that 
honesty, especially in advertising, is a paying proposition, 
aside from the virtue of the principle involved. The next 
dinner of the New York Chapter will be held in January. 


SYNTHETIC CHEMICAL MEN MEET 


A telegram to President Harding urging the speedy en- 
actment of a tariff law which would include the feature of 
American valuation of imports was sent by Charles Herty, 
president of the Synthetic Organic Chemical Manufacturers’ 
Association of the United States December 9; and the as- 
sociation also adopted a unanimous resolution supporting 
the American valuation plan which was forwarded to Chair- 
man Penrose of the Senate Finance Committee. 

The organization of the association has been completed 
according to a statement of President Herty; and a large 
number of lines for useful work have been initiated. The 
association adopted a resolution expressing appreciation of 
the service rendered by the Tariff Commission through its 
annual census on dyes. The association expressed hope that 
the service would be extended to include all the branches of 
synthetic organic chemical manufacture. 

Fifteen new members were enrolled at the meeting which 
was held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, December 9, bringing 
the total membership to sixty-five. A Ways and Means 
Committee has been appointed to prepare a budget. A 
committee was appointed to cooperate with the chief of the 
Division of Hygiene and Engineering of the Department of 
Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania on a National Code of 
Safety Standards. 

P. Schleussner, of the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
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Co., New York City, was elected vice-president of the Fine 
Organic Chemicals Section. Three additional members 
were elected to the Board of Governors, namely, Frank L. 
McCartney, of the Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, 
Mo., and James T. Pardee, of the Dow Chemical Co., Mid- 
land, Mich., as representatives from the Fine Organic 


Chemicals Section, and Donald McKesson, of McKesson & 
Robbins, New York City, as the representative from the 
Pharmaceutical Section, 


CITRUS BY-PRODUCTS RESEARCH BY JU. S. 
Dr. C. L. Alsberg, retiring Chief Chemist of the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry, in his report issued this 
month, gives the following succint summary of the progress 
made in this country in citrus by-product research: 
“The citrus by-products laboratory was established at 


Los Angeles, Cal., in 1914, for the purpose of devising: 


methods for the utilization of cull oranges and lemons. It 
has been an important factor in the establishment of the 
manufacture of citric acid, lemon oil, orange oil, marmalade, 
and candied peel in California and has done work looking 
to the same end in Florida. A method has been evolved for 
the manufacture of a high-grade orange vinegar, and 
studies looking to the improvement and standardization of 
the methods of sweating lemons are in progress. 

“Two important problems, however, still remain to be 
solved. One is the invention of a method for the produc- 
tion of lemon oil of the same composition as the hand- 
pressed oil of Sicily, as the oil now being produced is often 
deficient in certain valuable ingredients. The other is the 
discovery of a satisfactory method for the preservation of 
orange juice. 


“The laboratory made an important study of the chemical 
changes that take place in oranges and grapefruit during 
ripening as the result of which definite standards of ma- 
turity were proposed so as to make it possible through 
procedure under the food and drugs act to keep unpalatable 
immature fruit from the market. This has been of great 
benefit to honest producers, and the bureau’s standards of 
maturity for oranges and grapefruit have been enacted into 
law in California and Florida. 

“The laboratory has become the consulting chemical 
branch of the Department of Agriculture for much of the 
research that is going on in California. In co-operation 
with the Bureau of Plant Industry, it has determined the 
variations in composition of oranges, lemons, and grape- 
fruit, dependent upon variety, soil, and location, For pur- 
poses of propagation, in connection with that bureau’s in- 
vestigations on bud variation, it has studied the composition 
of the fruit of individual selected trees. 

“The purpose of all this work is to improve and stand- 
ardize by rational selection the varieties grown. In co- 
operation with the same bureau and for similar purposes, 
it has studied the composition of avocados. In co-operation 
with the Bureau of Markets, it has studied, both in Cali- 
fornia and Colorado; the chemical changes that take place 
in the ripening of cantaloupes for the purpose of improving 
the criteria used in determining when they are in the best 
condition for shipping.” 


Denatured Alcohol for Barbers’ Supplies 


Recent instructions of the Federal Prohibition Commis- 
sioner to the various State prohibition directors quote from 
resolutions adopted by the Barbers’ Supply Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of America in convention at St. Louis last month 
in which the association declared itself “unequivocally in 
favor of the use of specially denatured alcohol exclusively 
by all barber supply dealers in the manufacture of their 
“products.” 

The commissioner’s purpose in directing the attention of 
the State directors to this matter is to caution them against 
applications for permits for pure ethyl alcohol. 
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INSIDE VIEWS OF EUROPEAN CONDITIONS 
BY AN UNBIASED AMERICAN 


Carl F. G. Meyer, president of the Meyer Brothers Drug 
Company, St. Louis, who has been studying economic and 
social conditions in England and the rest of Europe, has 
made many interesting observations, some of which we 
quote: 


“If any one thinks that New York is a difficult place 
to get around in, he should try London. You can walk 
and walk without getting anywhere. 


“The business men get to their offices about 10 a, m. No 
one starts before 9:30. At one o'clock, they go to lunch 
and usually return at 3:00 or perhaps later. They have tea 
before lunch and again in the afternoon, and at 5:00 or 
5:30, they go home. On Saturday, no principals in a 
firm come in from the country, 

“There are no evidences of war in London at all, and 
no expressions generally against the Germans. The Eng- 
lish seem to want to forget the war and go on their way. 

“Paris is the same wonderful old place and has not 
changed a bit since I was here, years ago. Every place 
is familiar but there are now many more people on the 
streets. It is not as easy to travel in France as it was 
formerly. The hotels are all crowded to the limit. 

“While in Germany, we found it difficult to buy such 
articles as we needed for our personal use. Today, I had 
to pay an increased price of 100 per cent for a cheap rain- 
coat because I was a foreigner. This tax was by order 
of the government. In some stores, they would sell cloth- 
ing only to Germans. Only once did we see linen napkins 
and table cloths. Everything of the kind is still paper in 
Germany. Many of the hotels have used their table cloths 
for bed sheets. In some first class hotels, no sheets are 
used at all but we were thankful for the feather beds be- 
cause the North Sea country is very cold. The depleted 
mark, as against the American dollar, is now borne in 
mind by sellers in Germany. The American dollar is the 
chief subject of conversation. 

“Conditions in Germany are very strange. 
working, day and night. The papers are full of adver- 
tisements, “Help Wanted.” Retail stores have sold out 
and cannot get merchandise fast enough. Manufacturers 
refuse to take new business. They cannot care for the 
orders on hand. The country is being sucked dry because 
of the rate of exchange on the mark and Germany will be 
“broke” if something does not happen soon. They cannot 
replenish their stocks of raw material from other coun- 
tries. We had to walk the streets to find a room in which 
to sleep. The streets are packed with French, English, 
Swedes, Dutch and every other nationality. 
_“There is no fire in the trains nor in the hotels. You 
sit in your room with your overcoat on and sleep between 
feather beds. The people are just working against time 
and wondering what is going to happen.” 


Factories are 


A. C. S. New York Section Elects Officers 


At the meeting of the American Chemical Society held 
December 9 the following new officers were elected: Chair- 
man, Martin H, Ittner; vice-chairman, C. A. Browne; 
secretary, Benjamin T. Brooks. The executive committee 
consists of Herbert J. Sidebottom, Dr. Charles H. Herty, 
Ralph H. McKee and John E. Teeple. 


“Perfumer” Advertisements an Aid 


(Phillips Manufacturing Co., Toilet Preparations, Philadelphia.) 

Your publication has been a decided value to us in our 
business. The ads in it have been an aid to us in purchasing 
supplies. It is clean cut and interesting. 


Three Causes of Failure. 


Poor goods, poor service, poor advertising; those are 
the three primary causes for failure as far as getting the 
business is concerned. 





PACKAGES: THE SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL WAYS TO 
SELECT THEM 


By RICHARD B. FRANKEN, Bureau of Business Research, New York University 


About five years ago a manufacturing druggist placed 
seven nondescript packages of talcum powder on the count- 
ers of his retail stores. He then had his clerks ask their 
customers to smell the powder and state which odor they 
liked best. This manufacturer is making the talc his 
customers selected and his annual sales are over a million 
dollars. The first time he tried he didn’t hit upon the 
odor his customers preferred. In fact, he didn’t know why 
his customers bought the kind of talc they were buying 
until his clerks had asked about ten thousand customers, 
“why they bought this kind of talc.” The majority an- 
swered: “Because | like the odor.” (He then decided 
that his customers should try tales of various odors made 
in his own laboratory.) Those whom he asked to smell 
his early trial talcs told him that they smelt like insect 
powder. However, the failure of his early attempts did 
not discourage him. His chemists continued to experi- 
ment until they finally hit upon an odor that his customers 
told him they liked. Next he looked up his sales records 
and found out, according to these, which were the best 
selling talcum powders on the market. Thus equipped, 
he had his clerks, in various sections of the country, set 
on the counters of his stores seven nondescript packages, 
lettered from A to F, containing talc, each fitted with a 
small powder puff. Five of these seven packages contained 
samples of the talcs that his sales records had showed 
him to be the best sellers on the market, the other two 
packages containing. samples of the talcs made in his own 
laboratory. His clerks then had their customers smell the 
odors and state their preference. 

After ten thousand customers had inhaled the odors and 
stated their preference, the results were tabulated. These 
results showed that one of the two odors compounded in 
the manufacturer’s own laboratory was tied for first place 
with the best seller on the market. Eliminating five of 
the seven powders, the manufacturer had his clerks con- 
tinue to make preference tests until it was found that each 
of the two powders, his own and the best seller, consist- 
ently received about half of the votes. This fact, together 
with his sales records, told the manufacturer that he had 
a product, which, as far as consumer preference was con- 
cerned, was equal to the best seller on the market. The 
product was then put up in a unique can, and, as we stated 
in the beginning, the manufacturer’s annual sales today 
mount into seven figures. 

The secret of this manufacturer’s success is that he not 
only applied scientific methods in the manufacture of his 
product, but he also applied the practical principles in the 
marketing of his product. He made use of two 
laboratories: First, the chemical laboratory, in which he 
experimented with and mixed his chemical compounds 
according to his theory of what would prove to be a 
good selling product; and second, in his business labora- 
tory, he tried to find out whether his theories of com- 
pounds would live up to his expectations in practice. When 
he found that his theory did live up to his expectations, he 
went one step further: namely, from the known “best 
seller” on the market to the unknown: his own product. 
Comparisons of the two were made, the results of which 


assured him that his product was as good as the best. The 
scientific method of testing was used throughout, and the 
market value of the product as well as the product itself 
was tested. First, the manufacturer perfected his product, 
by the use of scientific methods in the chemical laboratory, 
before attempting to market jit; second, he tested his prod- 
uct, making use of similar practical scientific methods, in 
the marketing laboratory. From these two experiments he 
found out why the consumer buys the kind of talcum 
powder he buys, or what the consumer wanted most in 
talcum powder. This he found to be odor. Third, having 
found an odor that .the consumer liked, he continued his 
scientific methods in the marketing laboratory and com- 
pared his talcum powder with the known “best sellers” on 
the market. Thus it is possible, by the use of scientific 
methods, to forecast the success of a product with a fair 
degree of accuracy. The formula is simple. First, find 
out what the consumer wants most in a product. Second, 
make the product to meet the consumer’s wants. Third, 
compare your product with the known “best sellers” on 
the market. Fourth, make the product at least as good as 
the best. 

The scientific method of testing consumers’ likes and 
dislikes in the business or marketing laboratory has been 
used, to the writer’s knowledge, in many instances. Let us 
cite another example of its use. An electric lamp, manu- 
facturer, making a patented portable electric lamp, dis- 
tributed about two hundred lamps to-his possible con- 
sumers to be used on trial for thirty days with the induce- 
ment that if they liked the lamp they might keep it and 
pay the wholesale price. As a result of this sampling, he 
found, in addition to be the good qualities possessed by 
the lamp, that the shade of his lamp was considered too 
shallow, his cord and stem too short, and his socket of 
inferior quality. Subsequent dealer interviews confirmed 
these facts. He corrected the lamp’s defects, told the trade 
about the lamp’s good points, and, as his sales manager 
recently told the writer, more than half of his plant is 
engaged in making this patented lamp. 

Now let us contrast the procedure of the talcum powder 
and lamp manufacturers with that followed by two other 
manufacturers, one who has unsuccessfully attempted to 
market a food product and the other who has been unsuc- 
cessful in marketing toys. After several unsuccessful at- 
tempts had been made to market the food product, the 
first-mentioned manufacturer finally decided to change its 
name. Later, he also changed the design and color of the 
package in an endeavor to stimulate sales, and is, after 
considerable expense has been incurred, just beginning to 
realize that he cannot successfully market the product 
because of a physical property inherent in the product it- 
self thatthe has thus far been unable to overcome. 

In the case of the toy manufacturer who constructed a 
new plant in order to make use of his by-products, similar 
difficulties have arisen. He has seemingly not succeeded 
in making the kind of toys that children want; first, per- 
haps for lack of proper equipment, second, for lack of 
the proper raw material; third, he finds that the kind of 
toys he is able to manufacture are patented or so- well 
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established by trade name that his are considered imita- 
tions, and so on. Thus far this manufacturer has been 
unable to change the buying habits of the children, nor 
has he been able to inyent a popular toy, made from his 
by-products, that would keep his plant busy. At last re- 


ports, he was seriously contemplating closing the plant. 
In both these instances proper scientific consumer studies, 


conducted in the marketing laboratory, would have re- 
vealed the handicaps that would have to be overcome be- 
fore either manufacturer might hope to succeed. 


The foregoing failures point to but one course to follow 
in order to be reasonably sure that you can successfully 
market any product; namely, before you attempt to market 
it, first find out whether or not the product is right; is it 
what the consumer wants? This fact can be readily as- 
certained by a properly conducted market investigation. 

Now, assuming that the product is acceptable to the 
consurger, that the consumer has been educated to buying 
the product to be marketed in packages, that the material 
out of which the package is to be made has been decided 
upon, then let us use methods similar to those employed 
by the manufacturers of the talcum powder and the electric 
lamps and ask our prospective customers to help us choose 
from among a number of packages the shape and size of 
package they prefer. This method of selecting the shape 
and size of your package is a scientific one, and one that 
will amply repay you for the time and trouble it takes. 


That many manufacturers have given this question— 
shape and size of package as a selling aid—considerable 
thought in recent years is attested to by the fact that. many 
familiar products which our grandmothers used to buy 
out of barrels are now packed in novel shaped containers. 
Examples of these are the Log Cabin Syrup can; the gable 
top of the CN Cleanser carton; the Noah’s Ark effect of 
the animal cracker packages, and finally, in the perfume 
and tale field, the odd shapes and sizes of some of the 
recent talc cans and perfume bottles, some of which tend 
to imitate the caterpillar tractor of war tank fame. The 
latter, it seems ‘o the writer, affords a disagreeable sugges- 
tion to be associated in thought with the sale of talc and 
perfume. 

In considering the shape and size of a package one must, 
of course, not overlook the economic side of the question, 
for it is often this factor—shape and size— that determines 
the cost of the package. Furthermore, the cost of the 
package also is greatly influenced by the selling price of 
the commodity and the amount of profit per individual 
sale. Following this line of thought one can hardly help 
wondering what the economic waste and psychological 
effect is dependent on such simple items as the size and 
shape of coffee cartons. An examination of these cartons 
shows a range in size of from 62 to 79 cubical inches. 
Evidently some manufacturers are packing their coffee too 
tightly, while others by using “slack-filled” packages, in 
addition to wasting cardboard stock, which is the biggest 
cost item in the package, are producing a negative psycho- 
logical effect on the mind of the housewife who, upon ex- 
amination of her purchase, finds the large package she got 
is not quite brim full, and thinks that she has been cheated. 
To overcome this kind of apparent deception the Govern- 
ment has recently passed a law prohibiting the use of 
packages designed to indicate a greater quantity than is 
actually contained therein, on the basis that boxes with 
inverted bottoms, thickened glass to magnify the contents, 
etc., is unfair competition. 
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With kind permission we will digress for the 
present from the economic questions at issue and discuss 
this factor of package selection in a subsequent article. 

Economic considerations aside, and taking for granted 
the fact that the public has been educated to buy certain 
goods in packages, let us, for a moment, consider the shape 
and size of package as influenced by the odd buying habits 
of the consumer. By way of explaining the term “odd 
buying habits” let us cite a few concrete examples of these 
habits. The Boston woman wants her eggs brown, while 
the New York woman pays top notch prices to have hers 
white; North and South Carolina want their kerosene red, 
(colored with aniline dye) elsewhere colorless kerosene is 
wanted; St. Louis, Philadelphia, and Chicago want their 
butter strong, “The St. Louis Shade,” while in New York 
and the East this is not salable; and so on. 


your 


Following the trend of buying habit, let us take the 
simple case of a cracker baker who desires to sell his 
wares in drug stores. In order to do so, with the least 
amount of sales resistance, he would first have to change 
the design of his package so that it could be placed on 
end, in the usual upright position on the druggist’s shelf, 
because that is the way most of the packages in the drug 
store are set up, and secei.u, because the consumer is in 
the habit of buying that shaped package in the drug store. 
Reversing the order and selling the same cracker in the 
grocery store this manufacturer would have to redesign 
his package so that it could be placed in a horizontal posi- 
tion on the grocer’s shelf; thereby fulfilling both the 
grocer’s and his customer’s buying expectation. Two 
solutions (other than using two different shaped cartons) 
suggest themselves; one is to change the shape of the 
cracker and then use a square shaped box for both retail 
outlets; the other is to decide which retail outlet will sell 
most of the product and then shape the package according- 
ly. Perhaps it might pay some enterprising manufacturer 
to violate the fixed buying habits of the consumer through 
the use of an unaccustomed shape or size of package, thus 
drawing attention to his product and possibly stimulate 
sales. That this procedure is a hazardous one is attested 
by the fact that a new concern which began to manufac- 
ture a cooking product, (that had been packed in round 
cans, for more than thirty years by its competitors), 
packed its product in square cans—because the cans 
could be packed in shipping cases without loss of 
space; there would be no waste space on the grocer’s 
shelf, etc., were the arguments advanced. However, two 
important factors were overlooked. One was the buying 
habits of the women and the other that the can was so 
big and bulky that it could not be held in the hand of the 
average woman readily or without fear of having it slip 
from her grip. This manufacturer, in addition to packing 
his product in a new and unfamiliar shaped can was mak- 
ing it difficult for the consumer to make use of his product. 
Contrasted with the constant efforts many manufacturers 
are making to find new uses for their products and devis- 
ing means so that their products may be easy to use by 
way of sprinkler tops, spread tips, hinged caps, etc., and 
used as toys thereafter, this case is appalling. Here again, 
may we be permitted to eulogize the method used by our 
talcum powder manufacturer as an antidote to this manu- 
facturer’s costly errors? 

How to avoid errors in selecting the size and shape of 
packages, and the scientific methods used in selecting them 
is by no means new. Four concrete examples, wherein the 
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stientific method of selecting the size and shape of package 
has been used, will be cited. In each case the manufac- 
turer’s problem differed somewhat; but, and let us empha- 
size the fact, the method of solving each problem was 
exactly the same. 

A packing company that contemplated marketing a new 
product in ten ounce cans, wanted the can in which they 
were going to market their product to look as large as 


ItLustraTion I—Psychological experiments showed that the Flat 
Can “I” looked larger than the Tall Can “F” to the majority 
of people. Both cans have a 10 ounce capacity. 


possible. Instead of trusting to their opinion on the sub- 
ject of whether a tall can or a flat can looked largest 
they decided to conduct the necessary experiments to settle 
the question. Two experiments consequently were planned 
and carried out; the first, an experiment conducted with 
four cans withouts labels; and the second, an experiment 
worked with five cans carrying labels. The purpose of 
the second experiment served to determine the effect of 
color of label on size, and at the same time acted as a 
check on the results of the first experiment. Since the 


Ittustration II1[—Twelve cans studied to determine the size, 
shape, position and kind of opening, etc. that are desirable in a 
Tooth Powder Can. Similar studies are being conducted with 
Taleum Powder Cans. 
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InLustration II1—The fourteen proposed Mouth Wash Bottles 
with which studies were made to determine the size and shape 
preferred by the consumer. Bettle “E” is the cne that was 
selected. 


results of both experiments agree we will only discuss 
the results of the first. The purpose of the experiment 
was to determine which of two cans, a tall can or a flat 
can, each having the same cubic capacity, looked . largest. 
The method of conducting the experiments was the same 
as that used by the manufacturer of talcum powder and 
therefore needs no further explanation. The four cans 
that were used in the experiment, lettered, F, G, H, and I, 
are illustrated herewith. Cans F and I, the ten ounce 
cans are the ones that the manufacturer was interested in. 
Can G, the largest, and can H, the smallest in the group; 
were merely included in: the experiment to check the re- 
liability of the results. Thus, if the experiment is to be 
considered valid these two cans would always be ranked 
largest and smallest, respectively, by the group of persons 
with whom the experiment was conducted. This proved 
to be the case, not only in the first experiment, but also in 
the second experiment, where the cans with labels were 
used. 

Thus, all chance of error having been eliminated, the 
experimental results agreed: showing that the majority 
of people tested thought the flat can larger than the tall 
can. 

This company seemed justified in deciding to adopt 
and market their product in flat cans. This decision was 
carried out, notwithstanding the fact that the flat cans 
cost slightly more than the tall cans; the company deciding 
that the psychological value obtained by the optical illusion 
in size was of greater sales value to them and would more 
than help to offset the slight difference in cost between 
the two styles of cans. 

A manufacturer who contemplates marketing Mouth 
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Wash in bottles will find himself confronted with problems 
somewhat as follows: (1) He must make his bottle easy 
to handle; (2) it must not be so tall that it cannot be 
readily stored in a medicine chest when not in use, nor so 
large that it cannot be conveniently stored in a travelling 
bag; (3) it must be good looking when standing alone in 
the bathroom; (4) its base of sufficient size so that it will 
not tip readily, nor its shoulders so wide that it becomes 
top heavy; and finally, (5) its base must not be so wide 
that it wastes too much of the dealer’s shelf space. A dis- 
tinctive ‘““V’ shaped bottle therefore is not desirable on 
this account. Among the bottles illustrated herewith, note 
bottles “E” and “G.” Both have the same cubic capacity. 
The former has a broad firm base, whereas the latter has 
a narrow base and broad shoulders. Bottle “E” is the 
more desirable one of the two. 

In selecting a suitable can for Tooth Powder one is 
again confronted with the problems of handling, storing, 
beauty, base, and display, together with the additional 
problems of, (a) position of the opening of the can (side 
or top); (b) the construction of the opening (turn or 
pull); (c) the kind of top (nickel plated or enameled) ; 
and finally (d) whether the shape of the can should be 
round or elliptical (non rolling). The illustration here- 
with shows twelve cans with which studies to determine 
these points were conducted. The results of the studies 
‘ showed that an eliptical can with a nickel plated top and a 
pull opening was preferred by the consumers. Studies sim- 
ilar to these are now being conducted with talcum powder 
cans. 

Finally, as we have touched on the economic side of 
manufacturing insofar as the shape and size of the pack- 
age is concerned let us cite one more example as sugges- 
tive of what might be done to reduce marketing costs. A 
manufacturer who had been using four different sized 
packages for marketing a somewhat similar product found 
that by standardizing his packages, enlarging on some and 
cutting down on the others, he could (1) standardize his 
shipments all along the line; (2) order stock in larger 
quantities and thereby get a better price; (3) standardize 
the sizes of his corrugated shipping cases; (4) facilitate 
the handling all along the line: and so on, not to mention 
the added sales value that his product: receives through 
consumer familiarity and ready identity. 

The four illustrations cited suggest a typical variety of 
problems that confront the manufacturer before he can 
secure the proper size and shape for his package. We have 
shown that it is important to consider the size and shape 
of the package before marketing the product; that the size 
and shape of the package may become a sales aid; that they 
may stimulate or retard the sale of a commodity; that the 
economic factors as well as the buying habits of the con- 
sumer are to receive careful consideration; and finally we 
have shown that by the application of practical scientific 
methods in the marketing laboratory a manufacturer may 
be able to select the package that the consumer prefers. 
All four problems of package selection that we cited were 
different but the method of solving them was always the 
same; namely: getting the ultimate consumer to choose the 
package he prefers. This secret formula helps to spell suc- 
cess to the manufacturer who makes use of it in selecting 
his packages. 


Besides carefully scanning the text pages of this journal 
every month our readers will find much information, usually 
of much value, in the advertising pages. 
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UNGERER FUND FOR GRASSE WAR VICTIMS 


William G, Ungerer has received the following very 
appreciative acknowledgement from Grasse for the fund he 
raised to relieve the distress of the widows and orphans 
of the recent war who live in France’s region of flowers: 

Grasse, France, November 10, 1921, 


Mr. W. G, Ungerer, Ungerer & Co., 124 West 19th St. 
New York: : 
DEAR Mr. Uncerer:—I had a very great pleasure in 
sending you recently copies of La Revue de Grasse and 
La Voix du Peuple, which published in their columns the 
frst two lists of subscriptions so generously contributed 
by our friends in America for the fund for the Grasse 
widows and orphans of the World War. The issues of 
these papers, next Saturday, will publish the third list. 

Our committee met yesterday and made a distribution 
of 4,850 francs among the orphans and widows most sorely 
in need of assistance. 

[ received personally today an almost countless number 
of visits from the women to whom we were able to give 
aid. They came to me with tears in their eyes to express 
their gratitude and requested me to be sure that an ex- 
pression of their thanks would definitely reach the donors 
of the gifts which to them have meant so much in reliey- 
ing them of distress. 

We are continuing our’ efforts to distribute the fund 
with wisdom as well as sympathy so that the largest num- 
ber of individuals may be benefited. 

While it is only possible for those upon the ground to 
fully appreciate the comfort and happiness which goes 
with the distribution of this fund I can assure you there is 
no exaggeration in the picture I have tried to give you in 
this letter of acknowledgement and deep appreciation, 


PrerrE Morena. 


AUTOMATIC SEPARATOR FOR LIQUIDS. 


H. E. Watson, in a paper published in the Journal of the 
Indian Institute of Science, describes a new automatic sep- 
arator for such liquids as essential oils and water obtained 
in distillation processes. It consists of a cylindrical vessel 
provided with a float kept in a vertical position by a stem 
passing freely through a hole in the cover of the vessel 
and having a conical needle valve as the outlet, at the bot: 
tom end, for the liquid of heavier density. The float is 
adjusted by weights to the junction oi the two liquids, so 
that as the distillate flows in, at about the level of the 
float, an increase in the amount of the tower or heavier 
liquid lifts ‘the float, opens the valve, and allows the heavier 
liquid to flow out until equilibrium is again established. The 
lighter liquid accumulates until it reaches the level of a 
discharge pipe, when it slowly flows out at a rate dependent 
on the rapidity of the distillation. 


Extraction of Essential Oil of Jasmine. 


The fact that a much greater yield of superior oil is ob 
tained from jasmine by the method of “enfleurage” using 
animal fats, than by extraction with volatile solvents, has 
been explained by Charabot and Gatin (La parfum ches la 
plante, Paris, 1908) on the basis of the decomposition of 
glucosides with production of oil during the enfleurage. 
In support of this, it is now shown that if the jasmine 
flowers are submitted to a preliminary hydrolysis by acid 
or enzymes before extraction with solvents, the yield of 
oil is increased. The physical and chemical properties of 
the oil extracted from the hydrolysed flowers differ some- 
what from those of the oil extracted from the non- 
hydrolysed flowers—abstract in J. S. C. J. from 
Niviére, Bull, Soc. Chim., 1920, 27, 862—865. 


“Always a Welcome Visitor.” 


(From La Vallier Co., manufacturers of perfume and toilet requisites, 
New Orleans, 


Enclosed find check for renewal. 


Your publication is 
always a welcome visitor and we enjoy with profit the 
contents. 
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TREND TOWARD HIGHER PRICED PERFUMES AND POWDERS 


By ANDREW H. MELVILLE, of Vogue, New York 


Recently a study was made of the sales of face powders 
and perfumes in six large department stores in the city of 
New York, one large chain of drug stores and in addition 
the stocks handled by twenty other department stores in 
eighteen major cities including New York City (6), Boston 
(2), Pittsburgh, Harrisburg, Washington, D. C., Mont- 
gomery, Ala., Cleveland, Toledo, Dayton, Ohio, South Bend, 
Louisville, Chicago (2), Ottumwa, Iowa, Omaha, St. Paul, 
Denver, San Francisco, Oakland, and Los Angeles, with 
the idea of determining to what extent customers are 
asking for and buying better grades of.face powders and 
perfumes. Also it was desired to ascertain the demand 
for imported lines. 

In New York forty-seven different kinds of face powders 
were handled in the six stores; 8.3% sold below 50c.; 
29% at less than $1 while 70% sold for over $1. The 
lowest number of face powders handled by any store was 
twenty-two and the largest was forty-one. 

Very little face powders sold at 25c. The bulk of face 
powders in the stores was sold at $1 per box and up. 

The demand for better face powders is due to two 
reasons principally. People paid more for face powder 
during the war in order to get something good. Today 
they still feel that powder cheap in price is also cheap in 
quality and are afraid to use it. Consequently, they are 
buying better goods. In the higher class stores, clerks in 
toilet goods departments assert it is easier to sell a good 
powder at $3 than one at $1. 


The twenty stores named sixteen brands of perfumes. 
The two best sellers in the list were imported, and both 
well advertised. The third best seller was a domestic 
product, also largely advertised. Eleven of the sixteen 
brands of perfumes were reported as having gained in 
sales during the past twelve months. In order of gain in 
sales were the three best sellers which have just been 
referred to. 

In answer to the question “How are higher priced per- 
fumes moving now as compared with a year ago!” twelve 
dealers answered “faster” and eight “as good as a year 
ago.” 

Another question to the trade covered the market for a 
new high grade perfume. In spite of the fact that there 
are many brands on the market now, 55% of the dealers 
said positively that there was room for another one. Six 
answered “possibly,” while three said “no.” 

Referring to the market for another high class perfume, 
a large firm in Boston voiced the feeling of a number of 
correspondents in these words: “Any perfume with merit, 
constantly advertised, can create a demand for it, as cus- 
tomers are constantly changing for quality.” 

Another firm in Washington, D. C., remarked: “Quality 
goods and style of package are of much importance.” A 
third buyer in a big New York house, greatly impressed by 
the market for imported brands, said: “There is a place 
for another high grade perfume if it has any popularity 
in Paris.” 


PERFUME AND CONTAINER ONCE SOLD SEPARATELY 


By A. W. BITTING, Director of Research of The Glass Container Association 


The oldest known bottle was made to hold perfume. It 
was found within the monument of the Colossus of Thebes 
and has the name of the ruler Amenophis inscribed upon it. 
This small, fragile, yellowish glass bottle with the name 
in blue characters, represented the highest skill of the 
glass makers’ art more than thirty-five hundred years ago. 
The earliest glass vessels were held in the same esteem as 
jewels and precious stones. They were far more valuable 
than gold or silver. 

It is not strange, therefore, that in the early days among 
the very wealthy after articles for personal adornment, next 
in order of desirability, came perfume, fine ointment, and 
toilet preparations. 

The perfume bottle was the crowning glory in the glass 
makers’ art, and, singularly enough, it has held its high 
Place ever since. Every important advance made in glass 
making has been reflected first in the perfume bottle. 

The master workmen of the craft have consistently given 
their best in the production of color and of crystal; and the 
designs have exhausted all known and imaginative forms, 
leaving little for future artists to develop. The decorators, 
whether by the application of color, engraving with the 
diamond cutting with the wheel, or overlaying with gold or 
silver, have seemingly left nothing undone. No other article 
made of glass has received more attention, and few, of any 
kind, have responded to artistic treatment in a more satis- 
factory manner. 

Formerly the perfume bottle was made and sold as a 
distinct article, and this custom was common until very 
recent years, and still is prevalent in some countries. The 
perfume was purchased separately, according to the user’s 
wishes, and then filled into the bottle. The bottles were 
or sale by jewelers, dealers in fine glassware, perfumers, 
and high class apothecaries. The cost of the container was 
frequently many times that of the perfume so the effect was 
restricted use, limited production and high prices. 


The American merchandising methods of establishing a 
brand, and selling it in the form of a distinctive package 
has created a new field for the perfume bottle. Foreign 
competitors also have seen this advantage and are applying 
the same methods assiduously. 

The perfumer has learned that a beautiful package, one 
which will instantly attract and hold the attention, is his 
best asset when a woman wishes his ware. 

Perfume is not a necessity, however desirable, and a 
bottle suggestive of something exceptional, or in keeping 
with the quality of the article selected, makes a strong ap- 
peal. The small bit of crystal for the traveling bag or the 
etched and decorated glass for the dressing table, are not 
changed often and Milady wants them for her own personal 
use and satisfaction. 

The new merchandising methods have created a new 
volume business of definite patterns, where formerly a 
comparatively small number of pieces sufficed. In this 
change, however, there has been no sacrifice of artistic de- 
sign, nor lessening of skilled workmanship, but, on the 
contrary, both have been elevated. Bottles, which might be 
regarded as ordinary now, would have been considered of 
the highest degree of excellence not many years ago—and 
costs have been so revolutionized that even fine perfumes 
now come within the range of very modest pocketbooks. 


Reads Both Text and Advertisements 


(Atlantic Chemical Supply Co., Barbers’ Supplies, Soaps, Tonics, 
Talcs and Toilet Requisites, 315 North Front St., 
Wilmington, N. C.) 

We believe that your publication is the leader in perfume 
and essential oil field; and that we can receive much valu- 
able information for use in our business by reading its 
editorial columns regularly and by looking through its 
advertising columns before placing our orders for stock. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT OF FLAVORING EXTRACT 
MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Since our last official report of the Flavoring Extract 
Manufacturers’ Association Circular 124, giving the parts 
of the new federal tax law of interest to members, and 
Circular 125, in relation to the beverage tax law, have beer. 
issued. 

Circular 125 gives the following analysis of the new law, 
which should be read in connection with the previous 
circular : 

Section 602 of the New Revenue Law imposes three 
kinds of taxes: 


“First. A gallonage tax of 2 cents per gallon on the 
finished drink. 

“Second. A tax of 9 cents per gallon upon finished or 
fountain syrups (5 cents per gallon when such syrups 
are sold to the bottler). 

“Third. A tax of 4 cents per pound upon carbonic acid 
gas. 

“The above taxes are to be paid by the manufacturer. 

Let us first consider the taxes specified under First and 
Second above. We believe it was the intent of this law 
that there should be no double taxation. In other words, 
where the syrup tax applies, the gallonage tax does not 
apply, and where the gallonage tax applies the syrup tax 
does not apply. 

“With this fact clearly in mind, we will take up the 
discussion of the taxes under the various paragraphs. 
_ “Paragraph (b) imposes a gallonage tax upon fruit 
juices and imitations thereof. It is our opinion that the 
fruit juices and imitations specified in paragraph (b) mean 
such fruit juices or imitations as are not highly concen- 
trated. In other words, it means such products as are 
practically in condition to be consumed as beverages as 
they leave the manufacturer’s hands, with possibly a little 
dilution, or a little sweetening to suit the taste of the con- 
sumer. In our opinion, paragraph (b) does not apply to 
concentrates or extracts made from fruit juices, and neither 
does it apply to concentrates or extracts having an imitation 
fruit flavor. 

“Paragraph (b) also imposes a gallonage tax of 2 cents 
upon carbonated beverages made without the use of a fin- 
ished or fountain syrup. Where a carbonated beverage 
is made from a finished or fountain syrup, the gallonage 
tax of 2 cents does not apply. In such a case the tax is 
put _upon the syrup used. 

“Paragraph (c) imposes a gallonage tax of 2 cents upon 
all still drinks. Even if a finished or fountain syrup is 
used in making up a still drink, there is no tax on the 
syrup so used, but the tax is on the finished still drink. 
This is by virtue of the exemption found at the close of 
paragraph (e). 

“Paragraph (d) imposes a tax upon mineral waters or 
table waters, and we think this paragraph is clear enough 
without further explanation. 

“The chief difficulty arises in regard to paragraph (e) 
which imposes a tax upon finished or fountain syrups. 
In our opinion, this tax does not apply. to concentrates or 
extracts sold to the bottler or to the fountain man, because 
such concentrates or extracts are not finished or fountain 


syrups. The bottler or fountain man mixes these concen- 
trates or extracts with three or more parts of simple 
syrup and thereby manufactures a finished or fountain 
syrup upon which he is required to pay the syrup tax, 
It is the man who makes the finished or fountain syrup 
who is required to pay the tax. 

“Paragraph (f) imposes a tax of 4 cents per pound 
upon carbonic acid gas. We do not believe that you will 
find it difficult to understand this paragraph. 

“None of the taxes imposed by Section 602 becomes ef- 
fective until after January 1, 1922. Goods which have 
been sold and delivered by the manufacturer before that 
date are not subject to the tax. Therefore if you manu- 
facture any products which are liable to the tax, the tax 
will not attach thereto if you sell and deliver such products 
to your jobbers, bottlers or dealers on or before Jan- 
uary 1, 

“We wish to call attention to the fact that paragraph 
(b) of Section 603 provides that each person required to 
pay any tax imposed by Section 602 shall procure and 
keep posted a certificate of registry. The Commissioner 
has not as yet issued any regulations as to how or where 
these certificates of registry may be obtained, but we 
assume that the Certificates will be printed as soon as pos- 
sible, and when ready may be secured from your local 
Collector of Internal Revenue. You should secure and 
post your certificate on or before January 1, 1922. 

“All the taxes imposed under the old law (The Revenue 
Act of 1918) remain in full force and effect until Jan- 
uary 1, 1922.” 


MR. BOND THROWS LIGHT ON THE SITUATION 

Chairman Bond, of the Legislative Committee, has issued 
the following, which throws additional light on the situa- 
tion in relation to alcohol and extracts: 

“Section 600 of the Revenue Bill, (which is the section 
having to do with distilled spirits), as it finally passed 
Congress and was signed by the President, reads as 
follows: 

“Sec. 600. That subdivision (A) of Section 600 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 is amended by striking 
out the period at the end thereof and inserting a colon 
and the following: ‘Provided, That on all distilled 
spirits on which tax is paid at the nonbeverage rate 
of $2.20 per proof gallon and which are diverted to 
beverage purposes or for use in the manufacture or 
production of any article used or intended for use as 
a beverage, there shall be levied and collected an ad- 
ditional tax of $4.20 on each proof gallon, and a pro- 
portionate tax at a like rate on all fractional parts of 
such proof gallon, to be paid by the person responsible 
for such diversion.’” 

“This is the language of the House Bill. The conference 
Committee would not accept the provision as it passed 
the Senate. ; 

“You will thus see that the tax on the alcohol used in 
the manufacture of flavoring extracts is still $2.20 per 
proof gallon and no more, unless same is “diverted to 
beverage purposes or for use in the manufacture or pro- 
duction of any article used or intended for use as a bev- 
erage.” In that event, an additional tax on each proo 
gallon is assessed. This tax, however, is ‘to be paid by 
the person responsible for such diversion.’ 

“Your Committee made a vigorous fight to have the 
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word ‘intoxicating’ inserted before the word ‘beverage’ 
wherever that occurs but was unsuccessful. It is your 
committee’s belief that we are most fortunate in getting 
as favorable language as we did. It was one of the most 
bitter fights ever made in Congress. 

“The distilled spirits section was the last one agreed to 
by the Conference Committee, and your committee under- 
stands that they got so tangled up on it that they called 
in ‘experts’ to suggest other wording, and that some of 
the suggested wording was bizarre.” 


MEETING OF ASSOCIATION CHEMISTS 


A special meeting of the chemists employed by the mem- 
bers of the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at the Chemists’ Club, New York, December 9, 
under the chairmanship of Frank L. Beggs, chairman of 
the Research Committee. Fifty-five men responded and the 
entire day was devoted to a conference for the purpose of 
determining whether a solvent to be substituted for alcohol 
could be secured. It was the consensus that up to the pres- 
ent time there was no such satisfactory solvent, 


SODA WATER FLAVORS MANUFACTURERS 


Harry Whittle, of Philadelphia, president, and Thomas 
J. Hickey, of Chicago, secretary and attorney, together 
with the legislative committee of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers of Soda Water Flavors, have kept 
up their activities during the last month in looking out for 
the interests of the members. Secretary Hickey has col- 
lected information about the bills introduced in the legis- 
latures and other subjects, and has transmitted the same 
to the members with recommendations for their action. 
Circulars were sent out November 28 and December 8, giv- 
ing an analysis of the beverage tax law. 


STANDARDIZATION OF PACKAGES 


Louis McDavit, of Colgate & Co., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Standardization of the American Specialty Manu- 
facturers Association, reported at the Atlantic City con- 
vention recently that while the Flavoring Extract Manu- 
facturers’ Association has shown a wide diversity of opinion 
on the subject of uniformity of packages progress is being 
made and there was hope of action in the future. Mr. 
McDavit reported that considerable correspondence had been 
exchanged between J. P. Davies, Fred Mason and himself 
concerning the subject of standardization of containers. 

“At the time of the convention of the National Whole- 
salers Grocers’ Association, Jno. W. Morey was appointed 
chairman of the Economy Conference Committee which 
was to include standardization of containers,” he said. 
“Mr. Morey has written two lengthy letters on the sub- 
ject, the chief burden of his recommendations being to 
¢liminate such items as small medium and large, referring 
of course to individual packages and not to containers, ex- 
Pressing the opinion that in the scope of the terms small, 
medium and large are subject to a great deal of abuse and 
misunderstanding. He also recommends the adoption of 


the metric system of packing wherever it can be done in- 
Stead of dozens.” 


Information in Other Departments. 


Readers of the Fravortnc Extract Section are advised 
t items of interest to them may be found in our Trade 
otes pages, as well as in Patents and Trade Marks, and 
er departments of THE AMERICAN PERFUMER, 
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THE NEW TAXES ON SOFT DRINKS 


While the present consumption tax on soft drinks is re- 
pealed on January 1 the following new taxes will become 
effective at that time: On cereal beverages, 2 cents a gal- 
lon, to be paid by the manufacturer; on all still drinks 
intended for consumption as beverages in the form in 
which sold, except natural or artificial, mineral and table 
waters, 2 cents a gallon, to be paid by the manufacturer ; 
upon all natural or artificial mineral and table waters, 
carbonated or not, and all imitations thereof, sold by the 
producer, bottler, or importer, in bottles or other closed 
containers at over 12% cents per gallon, 2 cents a gallon, 
to be paid by the manufacturer; upon all finished or foun- 
tain syrups used in the manufacture of soft drinks, sold 
by the manufacturer, producer, or importer, a tax of 9 
cents, per gallon, to be paid by the manufacturer, producer, 
or importer, and the same tax of 9 cents per gallon upon 
any manufacturer of carbonated beverages, or soda foun- 
tain proprietor, who manufactures any such syrups for use 
by him in the preparation of soft drinks; upon syrups 
sold to a bottler of carbonated beverages or manufactured 
by a bottler of carbonated beverages for use in the prep- 
aration of his beverages, a tax of 5 cents a gallon, to be 
paid by such manufacturer or bottler upon all carbonic 
acid gas sold to a manufacturer of carbonated beverages, 
or to a soda fountain proprietor, and upon all carbonic 
acid gas used by the manufacturer, producer, or importer 
in the preparation of soft drinks, a tax of 4 cents a pound, 
to be paid by the manufacturer, producer, or importer. 


VANILLIN VS. VANILLA 


Replying to an article which appeared recently in a trade 
paper regarding the merits of vanillin and vanilla, Gomez 
& Sloan, Inc., writes: . 

“Why is it that vanillin is not more used to replace the 
vanilla bean? Ever since the discovery of synthetic vanil- 
lin we have all been told by the ‘experts’ that it would 
give identically the same flavor, beside being cheaper and 
easier to handle. Is it because of the fact that for flavoring 
different kinds of vanilla beans find different uses? We 


_ all know that the Bourbons give a harsh, rank flavor, the 


Guadeloupes, a sickly-sweet, the Tahitis a strong helio- 
trope flavor and the Mexicans a full, round, rich one. A 
survey of the market will show us that the use of vanilla 
beans is constantly increasing. Is it because of the fact 
that the flavors of the various types of bean can be and 
are, contrary to the claims of some of the ‘experts’ told 
apart when used to flavor food? Why is it that the con- 
sumer _— goods flavored with vanilla beans to those 
flavored with vanillin? 

“Vanilla is a fruit. And there has never yet been found 
any successful substitute for the true fruit for flavoring 
purposes. Vanillin should not be condemned, however, 
as an imitation, for vanillin made from cloves or coal 
tar is no more an imitation of vanilla beans than synthetic 
oil of orange is an imitation of a ripe, golden Sunkist. 
Orangeade made from even true oil of orange is but a 
poor substitute for that made from the real fruit, and 
vanillin is but the synthetic reproduction of a single flavor- 
ing component of the true vanilla bean. 

“As to cost, it-may be said that, just as with cigars, a 
‘two-fer’ in the flavoring business is always a ‘two-fer,’ 
and although a pound of vanillin will undoubtedly flavor 
more goods than a pound of vanilla beans, so will a Pitts- 


burgh stogie perfume a larger area than a Romeo y 
Julieta.” 


COLOR OF PURE VANILLIN 

Regarding the color of vanillin crystals, this has been 
issued by the Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis: 

“Pure vanillin is naturally white in color and there- 
fore any off-color (yellow) vanillin is impure. When 
the impurities of yellow vanillin are removed by refin- 
ing, the color of the product is white. 

“While the impurities which give to vanillin this yel- 
low color may, in certain cases, represent a deficiency 
in vanillin content of only 0.01 per cent and in such 
cases does not substantially affect the virtue of the 
product, nevertheless this difference is represented by 
an impurity.” 
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AMERICAN SPICE TRADE ASSOCIATION 

A petition to the interstate Commerce Commission urging 
the reduction of freight rates as a prerequisite to the reduc- 
tion in prices of spices was framed and sent by the Grinders’ 
Section of the American Spice Association at the conclu- 
sion of its meeting December 7 and 8 in the Congress Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. This action followed an exposition by George 
H. Carter on the comparatively low rates of transportation 
from India to New York by water and the high rates from 
New York to San Francisco by rail. 

John Clarke, president of the American Spice Associa- 
tion, pledged the support of the association to the section. 
N. L. Schmid, Toledo, Ohio, in a paper “Can Costs Be 
Cut?” suggested various sales and manufacturing economies. 
Other papers were read by F. E. Stillman, St. Louis, Mo., 
on “How to Make a Profit,” and by W. M. McCormick, 
Baltimore, Md., on “Obstacles and Opportunities.” 

The Stevenson system of uniform accounting was adopted 
for general practice in the trade. The Legislative com- 
mittee urged specific rather than ad valorem duties on 
spices, 5 : ' 

A resolution was adopted regarding moisture in white 
cloves. Any lot containing over 12 per cent moisture, it 
declared, was not a suitable delivery. It also stated that 
cloves should not contain more than 5 per cent stems. 
No action was taken on the proposed advertising cam- 
paign to increase the use of spices. 

It was recommended that terms on whole spices be 
changed to 1 per cent in seven days so that importers 
would receive their money more promptly. 

Two meetings are to be held annually in future. The 
resignation of Robert Heekin from the executive com- 
mittee was accepted and Jacob Frank was elected in his 
place. A committee was appointed to arrange for a more 
efficient organization of the section. 


September Exports of Flavoring Extracts 


Exports of flavoring extracts from the port of New York 
in September were as follows, being an increase of nearly 


$8,000 over August: To Germany, $25; Netherlands, $186; 
England, $6,979; Bermuda, $476; Costa Rica, $92; Guate- 
mala, $23; Honduras, $140; Nicaragua, $94; Panama, $3,- 
002; Salvador, $75; Mexico, $2,719; Newfoundland, $110; 
Barbadoes, $14; Jamaica, $240; Other British West Indies, 
$269 ; Cuba, $2,341; Danish West Indies, $198; Dutch West 
Indies, $15; Haiti, $50; Santo Domingo, $458; Argentina, 
$5,206; Brazil, $590; Colombia, $2,085; French Guiana, $75; 
Peru, $241; Uruguay, $106; Venezuela, $709; China, $140; 
British India, $50; Port East Africa, $850; Hong Kong, 
$11; Japan, $15; Australia, $325; Philippine Islands, $144; 
Belgian Kongo, $130; British South Africa, $1,454; Gre. 
As., $230; total, $29,367. 


Exports of Peppermint Oil in September 


September exports of peppermint oil from New York 
were valued at $41,658, divided as follows: To France, 
1,305 Ibs., $3,085; Germany, 1,860 lbs., $3,195: Netherlands, 
1,200 Ibs., $2,070; England, 15,200 lbs., $29,522; Scotland, 
400 Ibs., $750; Argentina, 285 Ibs., $1,200; Hong Kong, 500 
Ibs., $1,100; Japan, 200 lIbs., $500; New Zealand, 150 Ibs., 
$236; total, 21,100 Ibs. 


N. Y. State Bars Horse Hair Brushes 


A regulation prohibiting the manufacture, sale or offer- 
ing for sale of shaving brushes made from horse hair has 
been passed by the Public Health Council of the New 
York State Department of Health. The action was taken, 
it was stated, because it has been found that anthrax 
may be contracted through the use of such brushes. The 
regulation will be effective January 1. 


Coca-Cola in Paris American Chamber 
New member of the American Chamber of Commerce 
in France, with headquarters in Paris, is the Coca-Cola 
Company for France, which bottles the American produc- 
tion. J. A. MacAlpine is the accredited representative. 


THE AMERICAN PERFUMER 


PURE FOOD AND DRUG NOTES 


In this section will be found all matters of interest con- 
tained in Feperat anp Srate official reports, etc., relating 
to perfumes, toilet preparations, flavoring extracts, soaps, etc, 


FEDERAL 


Notices of Judgment Given Under Pure Food and 
Drugs Act by the Secretary of Agriculture 


Notices of judgment, issued under the Federal Food 
Drugs Act, Nos. 9, 501 to 9,600, inclusive, sent out recently 
by the Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C., contain 
no cases of importance to our industries. 


Changes in Research Designations 


Secretary of Agriculture Wallace has appointed Dr, E. 
D. Ball, the new Director of Scientific Work, as the rep- 
resentative of the Department of Agriculture on the Re- 
search Information Service of the National Research Coun- 
cil to take the place of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, resigned, who 
was the department’s representative. 

The Secretary has named Dr. Frederick B. Power, for 
many years the Director of the Welcome Research Labora- 
tory in London, now in charge of the phyto-chemical 
laboratory of the Bureau of Chemistry, as a representative 
of the bureau in the Division of Federal Rela- 
tions in place of Dr. Alsberg. Representatives from 
the department to the Division of Federal Relations 
of the National Research Council are: From the Weather 
Buréau, Professor C. F. Marvin; Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry, Dr, J. R. Mohler; Bureau of Plant Industry, Dr. 
K. F. Kellerman; Forest Service, E. H. Clapp; Bureau of 
Soils, Professor Wilton Whitney; Bureau of Entomology, 
Dr. L. O. Howard; Bureau of Biological Survey, E. W. 
Nelson; Bureau of Public Roads, T. H. MacDonald; Bu- 
reau of Chemistry, Dr: Power. 


DR. ALSBERG’S FINAL REPORT 


The final annual report of Dr. Carl L. Alsberg, as Chief 
of the United States Bureau of Chemistry, was issued this 
month. It contains a vast amount of interesting informa- 
tion, some of which is reprinted in other pages of this 
issue. Dr. Alsberg reviews the work of enforcing the 
Pure Food and Drugs Law.and makes these observations, 
among many others: 

“It is, of course, recognized that the number of cases 
sent to the courts is only a partial index of the effectiveness 
of the enforcement of the food and drugs act. A truer 
index would be the proportion of the total food and drug 
supply shipped in interstate commerce that is adulterated 
or misbranded. It is quite impossible even to estimate this. 
It can, however, be stated positively that only a very small 
proportion of the food supply subject to the law’s juris- 
diction is either adulterated or misbranded. The grosser 
forms of adulteration and misbranding commonly found be- 
fore the enactment of the law are relatively scarce to-day. 

“Present-day violations are oftenest of a more subtle 
character, requiring greater skill for their detection and 
eradication. The food and drugs act is technically and of 
necessity a penal statute, but in fact and in intent it 1s 
corrective legislation, and a measure of the corrective in- 
fluence of the act is the true measure of accomplishment. 
Such corrective influence may be exercised as much, perhaps 
more, by constructive educational work with food producers 
as by prosecutions under the act. That this is the case 
has long been recognized in shaping the bureau’s regulatory 
policies. The co-operation of the food and drug industries 
has been sought constantly. 

“It has been the aim to administer the law in such @ 
manner as not merely to protect the consumer but also to 
improve conditions in the industry. A vast amount 0 
educational work has been done among producers. Many 
investigations have been carried on to demonstrate to them 
methods of better sanitation, of eliminating waste, of utiliz- 


(Continued on page 451) 
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Oliver F. Fuller, one of the Chicago Old Guard, has 
just celebrated his ninety-third birthday and he still 
goes to business each morning with as much enthusiasm 
as he did seventy years ago, when he founded the firm 
of Fuller & Fuller, one of the largest wholesale drug 
firms in the world. Oliver F. Fuller has been, since 
before the Chicago fire, the directing mind of his firm, 
now called the Fuller-Morrisson Co. 


Mr. Georges Chiris, head 
of the house that bears his 
name, arrived in New 
York on the Paris, Dec. 
12, with Mme. Chiris and 
their young daughter, Pier- 
rette. 

A soa, Leon, is a student 
at Princeton University, 
and the Christmas holiday 
reunion will, for the first 
time, he held in this coun- 
try. 

While the interests of 
Mr. Chiris are world wide, 
he has been much inter- 
ested in the American 
branch, which is under the management of Burton T. Bush, 
president of Antoine Chiris Co., New York. 


GEORGES CHIRIS. 


Fred. J. H. Osborne, well known in the essential oil 
trade throughout Canada, is now connected with the 
C. E. Ising Corporation, Flushing, N. Y. Mr. Osborne 
is planning an extensive trip over the Canadian territory 
shortly after the first of the year. 


Dr. J. M. Williams, perfumery chemist for the 
Marinello Co., La Crosse, Wis., was a recent visitor 
to New York. 


Fire recently destroyed part of soap manufacturing 
Plant of James J. Tulley, 179-81 Master street, Phila- 
delphia. The plant is one of the oldest in Kensington, 
having been used as a factory since 1831. 


Abbott Laboratories, 4753 Ravenswood avenue, Chi- 
cago, has begun construction on its new plant, Four- 
teenth and State streets, North Chicago. The main 
building will be four-story and basement, supplemented 
by smaller structures. It has plans for the erection of 
additional buildings in the coming spring. Work now 
under way is estimated to cost $450,000. 


James Bartlett, recently appointed manager of the 
New York office of Parke, Davis & Co., has resigned 
and George R. Tompkins succeeds him. Mr. Tompkins 
has been in charge of the sales force of the New York 
office. He was born in New York City and for a time 
was connected with the du Pont company. H. S. Ferries 
is now assistant manager. 


Charles A. Rindell, so well known in the perfumery 
and allied industries in the Mid-west, announces that 
on January 1 he will rep- 
resent Stanley Manufac- 
turing Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
manufacturers of em- 
bossed gummed metal 
seals. Mr. Rindell is a 
specialist in packages, and 
in addition to the Stanley 
line, will devote his atten- 
tion to decorated tin boxes 
made by the Metal Pack- 
age Corp., New York, 
paper boxes made by 
Alderman-Fairchild 0 
Rochester, N. Y., and 
lithographed labels, etc., 
made by Addison Litho- 
graphing Co., Rochester. 

In developing this field Mr. Rindell has built up a 
staff of three specialty salesmen, one of whom makes 
his headquarters in Milwaukee, and the other two in 
Chicago. With this staff, he covers the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Minnesota, and 
Colorado. 

His wide knowledge of the container requirements 
of perfumery and toilet preparation manufacturers, to- 
gether with his personal good standing and the high 
character of the firms he represents, should insure a 
continuation of his prosperity. 


CuHarLes A. RINDELL. 


Standard Automatic Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
advise us that on December 1 they establish a New 
York office, room 915, 26 Cortlandt street, New York, 
in charge of George F. Brown. The telephone number 
is Rector 1596, 


Mr. Arthur Alexandre of The Belgian Trading Co., 
Inc., New York, advises that his company has been 
appointed the American representative for Francisco 
Marangolo & Figli, Messina, Italy, producers and 
shippers of oils of bergamot, orange and lemon. A stock 
will be carried in New York. 
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Robert W. Smith, vice-president of Julian W. Lyon 
& Co., Inc., 35 Fulton New York, returned to 
this Paris December 12, after a two 
months’ visit to France, Spain and Italy. 

We are that 
Southern France he completed negotiations which had 


street, 
country on the 
Pleased to learn during his stay in 
begun before his departure, with Societe Anonyme des 
Anciens Etablissements Auguste Bermond, Nice, manu- 
facturers of a full line of concretes, liquid absolutes, 
resinates, essential oils, floral waters, and concrete Floren- 
tine orris. 

This firm was established in 1820 and was recently 
incorporated to provide for expansion in new markets. 
It has been an exhibitor at many of the European ex- 
positions and received medals at the following; Turin 
1858; Bordeaux 1865; Toulouse 1865; Nice 1865; Oporto 
1865; Paris 1889. 

It is well known to the French and other continental 
perfumers and, we are told, to seme of the leading 
American perfume manufacturers who have had direct 
access to the primary French markets for certain ma- 
terials that have not been generally offered to American 
consumers. 

In the hands of their enterprising agents they should 
become well known here. A complete line of stock 
of these products will be carried in New York and by 
the branch offices of the Lyon firm. The other houses 
represented by Julian W. Lyon & Co., Inc., are Polak 
& Schwarz, Zaandam, Holland (synthetics); La Zagara, 


Reggio, Italy (bergamot, orange and lemon oils); So- | 


ciedad Anénima Monegal, Barcelona, Spain (Spanish 
lavender, rosemary and thyme oils); Hijos de Luca de 
Tena, Seville, Spain (floral oils); Manuel Pedrol, Tar- 
ragona, Spain (olive oil). 


Reichard-Coulston, Inc., moved to more commodious of- 
fices at 95 Madison avenue, New York City, on December 1. 


The Scientific Utilities Co., 18 E. 16th street, New York 
City, which calls attention to its inserts between pages 40 
and 41 and 92 and 93 of this issue, announces that it is 
contemplating the enlargement of its facilities abroad for 
supplying colored glass vials by the purchase of additional 
factories. 


Ralph Rogan, vice president of the Procter & Gamble Co., 
Cincinnati, has been elected Mayor of Glendale, a munici- 
pality on the outskirts of Cincinnati. 


C, T. Snow, of the London branch of Dodge & Olcott Co., 
has returned to London, after a visit to the parent house in 
New York City. He sailed on the Aquitania. 

Col. Herman A. Metz, of this city, has been appointed 
a member of the New York Charter Revision Commission. 
Col. Metz was Comptroller of the City of New York for 
several years and takes as much interest in its welfare as 
he does in his own business. 


Pneumatic Scale Corp., Ltd., Norfolk Downs (Boston), 
Mass., which manufactures pneumatic packaging machinery, 
has purchased the patents and plant of the Jagenberg Ma- 
chine Co., 2,587 Third avenue, New York City, which manu- 
factures package and labeling machinery. 
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The Seydel Mfg. Co. and the Nitro Products Co. have 
into The Seydel Chemical Co. with head: 
quarters at Jersey City, N. J. The merger has just been 
announced by Herman Seydel, who is president of the new 
corporation. The Jersey City plant of the company is to be 
continued and special attention will be given to research 
work there, especially in the line of pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts. 


been merged 


The new company is to operate the plant of the 
former Nitro Products Co. at Nitro, W. Va. The latter 
company was organized during the war to supply chemicals 
to the Government. The merger ‘gives the company the 
heart of the $80,000,000 city which the Government built 
during the war, and the company’s property covers about 
twenty-five acres and embraces about fifty buildings. Paul 
Seydel and Frank C. Pitcher are vice presidents. The 
capital of the new corporation is not stated. 


Oakley & Co. with offices at 399 Fifth avenue, New York 
City, which was adjudged bankrupt November 29, expects 
to be reorganized and to continue business under the former 
management in the near future, according to a statement 
of Joseph H. Calisher, sole owner. Bankruptcy proceed- 
ings were brought by three creditors of the company and 
Julius Klein, 438 Broadway, New York City, was appointed 
receiver. 

Joseph H, Calisher, sole owner of the company, has been 
with the concern for forty-three years. Since the death of 
his brothers, A. B. Calisher and Nathan Calisher, three 
and four years ago, Joseph Calisher has been in active 
charge of the affairs of the company. Mr. Calisher reports 
that one of the causes which led to the involuntary petition 
for bankruptcy was the fact that Government officials lost 
affidavits for alcohol withdrawal permits; and as a result 
of this it was impossible for the company to obtain alcohol 
for three weeks which made it impossible for the concern to 
fulfill its Christmas orders. 

The assets and liabilities are not stated as the schedules 
have not yet been filed. It is expected that the receivership 
will be ended early in the new year. It is also reported by 
Mr. Calisher that the company will continue under the old 
management as a meeting of the creditors is to be held soon 
and as a composition agreement satisfactory to them is like- 
ly to be made. 


Bluebird Co. of Clinton, Ia., soap manufacturer, is plat 
ning a newspaper advertising campaign in behalf of its 
product. 

American Palestine Co., 874 Broadway, New York, is 
arranging for a permanent exhibit of American machinery 
and products, including soaps, in Palestine. Perfumery, 
barbers’ supplies, vegetable oils, etc., also probably will be 
added. The company will gladly send a pamphlet on the 
subject to firms and others who may be interested. 


A warning against burglars is issued to essential oil 
houses by Pierre Lemoine Cie, Inc., of this city, which was 
visited during the week-end of Nov. 20 by intruders who 
broke through the rear into the basement of their premises, 
294 Pearl street, New York. The robbers got away with 
about $1,000 worth of the products handled by the company. 

Rutherford Flavoring Co., Kansas City, Mo., has leased 
and remodeled the building at 1619 East Eighth street, and 
installed equipment for the manufacture of flavors. 
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F. E. Mason & Sons, Batavia, N. Y., manufacturers 
of embossed seals, advise that they have appointed 
Miss Alice Huggins, 29 South La Salle street, Chicago, 
to be their sole representative in the Chicago territory. 
While it may appear as an innovation to have a young 
woman handle an important branch office in this indus- 
try, there is every reason why Miss Huggins should 
make a success of her work, as she has been associated 
for several years with the former Chicago branch, and 
is thoroughly familiar with the work. 

Miss Huggins is an up-to-date young business woman 
and the excellent impression to be gathered from her 
portrait on advertising page 116 will be borne out by 
the business experience of the Mason label users in 
the Mid-west. 


Mr. Elie Nadal, founder of the French synthetic 
house Nadal, Desparmet & Cie. arrived December 12 
on the Paris in the com- 
any of Mr. Arthur Alex- 
andre of the Belgian 
Trading Co., New York, 
who represents the firm in 
this country. 

Mr. Nadal feels that al- 
though business conditions 
in Europe are relatively 
quiet, they are improving 
rapidly, and the outlook 
is very good. This ap- 
plies especially in his 
opinion, to the United 
States where the business 
of his firm is reported to 
be expanding rapidly. 

The plant at Nanterre 
has been quadrupled in, 
size during the past few years and now covers a terrain 
of two acres. A staff of chemists is engaged con- 
tinuously on research work and together with the 
remainder of the personnel it comprises a total of about 
fifty. The equipment of the plant includes much 
modern apparatus of the firm’s own design and manu- 
factute, some of it of an automatic character which 
reduces the number of employees required. 

The technical direction of the plant is under the 
supervision of Mr. Edouard Desparmet, a graduate of 
Ecole de Chimie, Lyons, France, a chemist of high 
standing in the industry. He has been a frequent con- 
tributor to the French scientific press. 

Mr. Nadal has been connected with the industry 
over twenty-five years, and therefore feels that he can 
confer to advantage with the American manufacturers 
that he will visit during his two months’ stay here. 


Evie NADAL, 


The second annual convention of twenty-five sales- 
men and heads of departments of Magnus, Mabee & 
Reynard, Inc., 257 Pearl street, New York, was held 
at the company’s main office December 19, 1921. 

The first day was devoted to a discussion of plans 
for next year. In the evening the entire party was 
invited by Percy C. Magnus, president of the company, 
to attend a Christmas dinner of the Salesmen’s Asso- 
ciation of New York at the Drug and Chemical Club. 


Tuesday afternoon a dance was given for the visitors 
at the company’s office, and on Wednesday evening 
the annual banquet was held at the Hotel Brevoort, 
where in addition to speech-making, there was diversion 
furnished by professional entertainers. 


The plant, real estate, equipment and good will of 
Musher & Co., manufacturers for Pompeian oil and 
other products, Fayette and Eleventh streets, High- 
landtown, Baltimore, were sold at receivers’ sale No- 
vember 21 to the Baltimore Trust Co., representing the 
bondholders, under a decree handed down by the United 
States Court at Baltimore. The price paid was $300,000. 
Nothing has been made public as to the plans of the 
purchasers. 


Ernest Charles Holman, for the last three years 
associated with Joseph DeLorme as vice president of 
the DeLorme — Holman 
Co., and previous to that 
chief chemist for the Hol- 
man Soap Co. for fifteen 
years, died December 13 
at his home in Chicago at 
the age of 38 years. Dur- 
ing the last year Mr. 
Holman purchased the 
interests of Mr. DeLorme 
in the DeLorme-Holman 
Co. and thus acquired a 
controlling interest in the 
company. He was presi- 
dent of the Chicago Per- 
fumers, Soap and Extract 
Association during 1919. 
He is survived by his widow and three children, two 
sons and one daughter, and five brothers. 


Ernest C. HotmaAn. 


Richard Hudnut, formerly of 400 Fifth avenue, New 
York City, opened a new perfume shop at 392 Fifth 
avenue, November 15. The new shop was established 
to cater to the exclusive Fifth avenue clientele. 


Mr. George Schmitt, head of the well known Brooklyn 
lithographing house that bears his name, arrived back in 
New York on December 7, on the Rotterdam, with his 
wife and Miss Schmitt. He was away seven months, travel- 
ing for pleasure in Germany, Austria, Italy and Switzer- 
land, and soon after his arrival in New York had his cup 
of pleasure filled to the brim by the birth of a grandson, 
December 13. The mother is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Schmitt, and the happy father is Mr. William Gunther, 
who is the active managing director of the firm. 


The business of the American Can Co. in the Chi- 
cago territory has expanded to such a point that the 
executive officers in New York have deemed it proper 
to enlarge the managerial staff in that territory. Harvey 
G. Edwards will continue as district manager and he 
will have as his assistants, H. A. Pinney, who will have 
charge of sales to the plant trade; C. C. Boone, who 
will look after the sales of syrup, honey and kindred 
products, and L. J. Freundt, looks after the coffee, spice 
and allied trades. 
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M. L. Barrett & Co., 233 West Lake street, Chicago, 
Ill., are to erect a new $100,000 plant at Cicero, IIl., for 
the manufacture of essential oils. The contract has 
been awarded and construction work is to start soon. 
In anticipation of increased business the firm has issued 
a complete price list of perfumers’ raw materials, which 
may be had on request. The firm states that this com- 
pilation covers a wider range of raw materials handled 
and sold under one roof than has hitherto been placed 
before the practical cosmetician. 


Prof. Richard B, Franken, who lectures on psychology 
as applied to advertising, selling and marketing research at 
New York University, is the 
author of the very interest- 
ing study in this issue on 
“Packages: The Scientific 
and Practical Ways to Se- 
lect Them.” 

In addition to teaching, 
Mr. Franken, who has de- 
voted years of study to the 
application of psychology to 
marketing, is conducting an 
independent research bureau 
and is associated with the 
Robert Gair Co., New York, 
as a consultant and psychol- 
ogist in the matter of mer- 
chandising displays and 
packaging designs. 

He has had six years of 
practical merchandising and selling experience and has 
traveled from coast in the United States and 
Canada doing missionary sales work, 

He will be remembered by those who attended the annual 
convention of the Manufacturing Perfumers’ Association 
last spring, as he delivered a very valuable address at one 
of the sessions, 


Pror. RICHARD B, FRANKEN 


coast to 


Abraham & Straus, the Brooklyn, N. Y, department 
store, has featured for the holiday trade one of its 
capacious windows with a remarkably costly and com- 
prehensive perfumery exhibit. A charming setting is 
given to the displays, which run in retail prices from 
$100 to $1,000. There are two $1,000 sets in the display. 
Flowers, divans and an elaborate showing of combina- 
tions of toilet requisites make up the window. The 
value of the exhibition has been fully demonstrated. 


H. C. Ryland, importer and exporter of essential oils, 
vanilla beans and soap makers’ raw materials, 52 Laight 
street, New York City, has decided to open a Chicago 
branch, at 2,704 Greenview avenue, which will be in 
operation January 1, with a stock of goods and under 
the supervision of Max Berger, who has been identified 
with the Chicago trade for the last twenty years. The 
new branch marks a further expansion of Mr. Ryland’s 
activities. 


William A. Steinberg has been appointed Coty’s rep- 
resentative in Chicago and the adjacent territory. Mr. 
Steinberg has long been prominent in the toilet supplies 
industry in the Middle West territory. 
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Fritzsche Bros., Inc., New York, whose usual adver- 
tisement appears on page 4, extend their Christmas 
greetings to the trade by means of the special insert in 
this issue, and it appears between pages 68 and 69. On 
the reverse side they announce that they represent again 
Schimmel & Co., Miltitz, near Leipzig, Germany, and 
are also representing Gras & Co., Cannes, France, dis- 
tillers of lavender oil. 

George L. Ringel, representative for Fritzsche Bros,, 
Inc., New York, in Ohio and neighboring states, paid his 
usual cheery semi-annual visit to our sanctum in com- 
pany with Mr. Julius Koehler, secretary. Mr. Ringel 
is one of those fortunate beings endowed by nature with 
a cheery temperament and therefore predestined to 
lighten the burdens of his fellowmen. 


McKenna Brass & Manufacturing Co., Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., initiates in this issue the campaign for the 
Haller automatic and rotary bench filling machine for 
bottles of all types and sizes. Other interesting an- 
nouncements will be published monthly. 


W. John Buedingen, 516 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
announces that he has added to his line the representa- 
tion of Marius Milou & Cie., Montelimar, France, manu- 
facturers of round boxes, satin cases and other con- 
tainers for perfumes and toilet preparations. 


Lawrence Law Service, Washington, D. C., announce 
in their ad on page 81 their special service to business 
and professional men dealing with methods of obtaining 
permits for industrial alcohol, etc. ‘ 


Wm. C. Slater, of Chas. Zimmermann & Co., Ltd, 
London, England, returned to England on the Aquitania 
Dec. 13. He has been on this side of the water for 
more than six months looking after the company’s 
affairs in Mexico and in this country. 

Atlantic Chemical Supply Co. is a new house which be- 
gan business in Wilmington, N. C., December 1. It sells 
a modern line of toilet requisites to retail druggists, beauty 
parlors, hairdressers and the barber trade. Blake D. Apple- 
white, formerly of San Francisco, is the sales manager. 


Justin R. Weddell, until recently with the advertising de- 
partment of the National Aniline & Chemical Co., has 
joined the forces of the Erickson Co., Inc., New York. 


Grace Carstensen, librarian of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Co., New York, in a recent issue of Drug & 
Chemical Markets, describes the ample business library 
maintained by that corporation, and gives suggestions te 
garding operating such libraries and their value. 


George Davis, of F. W. Fitch & Co., Des Moines, la, 
spent the first two weeks of December visiting friends m 
New York and vicinity, 


Notice of the dissolution of the Lafrance Labora- 
tories, Manhattan, New York City, has been filed at 
Albany. A new corporation of the same has been 
chartered, as will be seen by reference to our “New 
Incorporations.” 
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As the visitor walks through the big, bright airy group 
of factories of Owens & Traeger in Hoboken, N. J., it 
seems hard to realize that it was less than 18 years ago 
that Clarence M, Owens and Christopher W. Traeger 
founded the company in a small loft in an obscure section 
of West Hoboken. Then there were but five people on 
the payroll; today there are 650. Then there was little 
machinery ; today there are rows and rows of modern labor- 
saving machinery and as one walks down the aisles on floor 
after floor in the several buildings it seems as though noth- 
ing has been left undone to add to the efficiency of the 
work or the comfort of the employes. 

Throughout the organization the company aims to spe- 
cialize wherever possible. As a result of this policy the 
entire plant is made up of numerous separate units. Thus 
all designing is done in a separate department. In the 
same way there are several different cutting departments 
and several different finishing departments, each one of 
which is devoted 
to a certain line 
of work. In one 
department all 
work involving 
personal judge- 
ment is done by 
hand. A whole 
department is de- 
voted to making 
little pencil 
boxes. Another 
department is de- 
voted to the 
manufacture of 
round containers 
with paper and 
tin ends, such as 
mailing tubes, etc. 
Printing and met- 
al stamping de- 
partments and a 
wood department 
for wooden 
frames and dis- 
play stands are also integral parts of the organization. 

The management points with pride to its efforts to give 
every inducement to good workmanship. The buildings 
are exposed on all sides so that a minimum amount of 
artificial lighting is required. The entire plant is built fire- 
proof; and as an additional precaution against accidental 
fires a modern sprinkler system has been installed. 

In the new 100,000 sq. ft. factory, which was erected 
during the past year several new ideas are incorporated. 
Among these are a waste chute from the fifth floor to the 
basement and from there to a sealed room where the refuse 
which goes down the chute is baled up. Ice cooled drink- 
ing fountains are on every floor. The buildings are made 
of concrete; and wooden floors for the comfort of em- 
Ployes have been installed. To save time in conveying 
Materials lowraters have been installed. A feature of the 
company’s service is its motor truck delivery system, which 
18 Organized so as to make deliveries to any place within a 
tadius of 25 miles. 

Within a year after the company was established, the 
business had grown so rapidly that the firm was compelled 
to move to larger quarters at Eleventh and Madison streets, 
Hoboken. The -new building contained 10,000 sq. ft. of 


PLANT OF OWENS & 


floor space and the employes numbered 50. Gradually the 
plant was built up and in 1920 another new building afford- 
ing 100,000 sq. ft. of floor area was finished. Today the 
group of factories has a total floor area of 175,000 sq. ft. 
When the company was founded only common boxes and 
cartons were made. Today the company manufactures a 
wide and diversified line of paper boxes. The manufac- 
ture of paper boxes for toilet water, extracts, cosmetics and 
soaps is an important branch of the company’s work; and 
this is to be extended. 

This in a nutshell is the history of the business built 
up by Clarence M. Owens and Christopher W. Traeger. 
Mr. Owens is a native of Herkimer County, New York 
state, and Mr. Traeger is a native of Hoboken. Both be- 
gan their business careers as minor employes in various 
paper companies. Both have travelled the hard road of ex- 
perience; and both have never been wholly satisfied with 
the progress made by the company. “Always the aim has 

been to do things 
in a little better 
and a little simp- 
ler way,” said 
Mr. Owens, pres- 
ident of the com- 
pany. “In a con- 
structive sense we 
have never been 
quite satisfied. 
When a man is 
satisfied he ceases 
to make prog- 
ress.” Perhaps 
this is the key- 
note of the com- 
pany’s success. 
Mr. Traeger is 
treasurer and sec- 
retary and as 
such has guided 
the financial des- 
tinies of the com- 


TRAEGER IN HoBokEN pany. Mr. Ow- 


ens is president of 
the company; but, despite the demands on his time of 
this business, he has done much as president of the Hoboken 
Chamber of Commerce to build up the city. Both men are 
still under 50 years of age. 


Procter-Gamble Co., Cincinnati, has declared a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the 6 per cent 
preferred stock, payable December 15 on stock of 
record November 25. 


Col. W. Cooper Procter, president of the Procter & 
Gamble Co., Cincinnati, recently missed a good chance 
to bag some live game. While he was away from 
home on a hunting trip burglars entered his house, 
and using pistols compelled Mrs. Procter and her 
sister to help them get away with about $100,000 in 
jewelry. Eight arrests were made subsequently and 
$50,000 worth of the loot was recovered. The friends 
of Col. Procter, knowing that the amount involved is 
comparatively trifling, seem to feel that it would have 
been ever so much better if he could have used his 
guns on the robbers. 
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George S. Fowler, of Colgate & Co., has been elected 
president of the Association of National Advertisers, 
an organization of the largest manufacturers in the 
country, whose task is to conduct research work to find 
how the great force of publicity may best be used to 
promote business; and to make the ideals of truth and 
service prevail. Mr. Fowler was born in New Haven, 
Conn., August 20, 1884. He was graduated from Yale 
University with the degree of A. B. in 1903; and on 
April 6, 1910, he married Miss Marguerite L. Woodruff. 
He. was business manager of the Yale Weekly and was 
connected with the Yale Publicity Association from 
1906 to 1909 when he joined Colgate & Co. as adver- 
tising manager. He was executive secretary of the 
American Red Cross Christmas membership campaign 
in 1917 with headquarters in Washington, and he also 
was prominently identified with the second Red Cross 
War Fund campaign in 1919. Mr. Fowler resides in 
Glen Ridge, N. J. His creative advertising for Colgate 
& Co. is universally recognized for its good taste, its 
artistry and its effectiveness. Mr. Fowler’s choice 
for president of the Association of the National Asso- 
ciation of Advertisers was considered by the New York 
Herald to be good reason for printing his picture among 
those of the other notables in its illustrated magazine 
section. 


Ideal Cosmetic Co., of which Maurice Warner is 
president, has leased property at 11-15 Normandy place, 
Irvington, N. J., with privilege to purchase. 


Palmolive sales managers and their assistants began 
‘their annual get-together survey and conference in 
Milwaukee December 12. The seance was due to last 
10 days. 


Edward V. Killeen, vice-president of George Lueders 
& Co., returned Dec. 9 from a two-weeks’ business 
trip through the Middle West, where he found business 
very much improved. 


Colgate & Co., Jersey City, N. J\, have issued an un- 
usually interesting number of their house organ, The Colgate 
Clock for December, 1921. “Grasse, the Perfumers’ Flower 
Garden,” by Walter T. Hathaway, general purchasing agent, 
is the leading article in the issue. It is illustrated with six 
photographs which give a good idea of the region. In his 
interesting article, Mr. Hathaway tells why the different 
flowers are picked at various hours of the day; and he also 
gives in a brief compass the chief methods of extracting 
odors. Although there are not over one thousand words 
in the article the reader gets a good picture of the region 
so important in the perfumery industry. Another article 
by George S. Fowler gives a brief history of Colgate ad- 
vertising. Other matter in the issue is bright and full of 
local interest, and a two-page airplane view of the Colgate 
plant is one of the interesting features. 


George R. Merrell, Jr., son of George R. Merrell, 
president of the J. S. Merrell Drug Co., St. Louis, was 
nominated in Washington, December 7, to be a secre- 


tary of embassy or legation of class four. He is 23 
years old and graduated from Cornell University last 
June. He took the civil service examination for the 
diplomatic service in July. 
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Dudley W. Figgis is now assistant to the general 
sales manager of the American Can Co., with head- 
quarters at 120 Broadway, this city. Mr. Figgis began 
work with the company in 1902 and always has been 
identified with the sales end. After doing good work 
in New York, Mr. Figgis was transferred to the Western 
territory, but is now back in his old territory. Before 
he left Chicago the members of the Chicago branch 
of the American Can Co. gave Mr. Figgis a dinner at 
the Chicago Athletic Club. This dinner, which was 
served November 18, was a very happy occasion, and 
it was another evidence of the high esteem in which 
Mr. Figgis is held by those with whom he was in 
intimate contact during the last two years. His asso- 
ciates presented to him a handsome fitted traveling bag 
as a further testimonial of esteem. 


Arthur D. Parker, president of the Parker-Blake Co, 
Ltd., New Orleans, and a former president of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Druggists’ Association, has been 
obliged to undergo three operations for gastric ulcer, 
but has rallied and is expected to recover. 


Aromatic Products Co., Columbus, Ind., manufac- 
turers of aromatic chemicals and perfume products, 
has recently opened a new plant at East Columbus. 


Velogen, a preparation for the skin, is being adver- 
tised by the Allied Drug and Chemical Corp., New 
York. A further advertising campaign is planned. 


Fantanas, Inc., is the name of the new company which 
has been incorporated with a capital of $100,000 with a 
New York charter, which is to open 100 chain stores in the 
five boroughs of New York City and in nearby New Jersey 
towns to specialize in imported and domestic perfumes, 
toilet articles, package drugs, chemicals, health and beauty 
accessories, gifts, novelties and specialties which appeal to 
women. . 

The officers are: Austen P. Fox, president; A. S. Shimm, 
vice president; Charles Danciger, comptroller; Harry 
Wechsler, secretary; Benjamin Shepard, treasurer, and 
Henry B. Green, assistant secretary. The officers are also 
the directors. The headquarters are in the offices of Fox & 
Fox, 154 Nassau street, New York City. It is planned to 
open the first store in the vicinity of Times Square about 
January 1, and to have all of the stores in operation within 
a year. A uniform system of interior decoration with an 
oriental cast has been decided upon. Among the things 
which will be handled of interest to manufacturers in the 
toilet preparations field are the following: Perfumes, soaps, 
shampoos, cosmetics and toilet accessories. 


L. E. Randall, western sales manager of the F. N. Burt 
Co., Ltd., specialists in paper boxes, has moved his head- 
quarters to 30 North La Salle street, Chicago. 


The report of V. Vivaudou, Inc., for the year ended 
Aug. 31, shows gross profit of $1,153,185, as compared 
with $2,031,816 in the previous year. Net earnings after 
expenses and adding other income amounted to $289,881 
and surplus after depreciation, dividends, etc., $38,436. 
Shipments for the year amounted to $4,100,124. 
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H. Henry Bertram has purchased the entire interest 
of Lewis E. K. White in the A. P. Babcock Co., of 501 
Fifth avenue, New York City. The company has been 
in the hands of a receiver since the first of June, when 
an involuntary petition of bankruptcy was filed against 
the company. Mr. White in his answer pleaded that the 
company was not insolvent. As the petitioners did not 
press the. case the petition will go by default and the com- 
pany will be declared solvent. 

H. Henry Bertram, president and general manager 
of the company says: “By January 1, the receiver will 
be discharged; all creditors will be paid in full in cash 
coincident with the discharge of the receiver; and the 
company will be prepared to add new lines and begin 
expansion.” 

The company was organized with a New York char- 
ter in 1909. It has offices in New York City and its 
laboratory and works are located at Rutherford, N. J. 
H. W. Thorn will continue with the company in an 
executive capacity. 


A. F. Kammer, vice-president and New York manager 
of the Carr-Lowrey Glass Co., Baltimore, Md., returned 
to New York December 12 on the Paris in company 
with Mr. Carl Hilgenberg, president of the company. 
They were abroad five weeks and found their trip very 
pleasurable and instructive. 


The Upressit Products Corporation has moved its 
offices and factory from New York City to Long Island 
City, N. 'Y. 


Georges Acuna, formerly representative in the United 
States for Gattefosse & Fils, is now connected with Pierre 
Lemoine Cie, Inc., New York City, and has been placed in 
charge of the city sales department, covering all of New 
York City. He will call personally upon his customers and 
will take care of all accounts in the metropolitan area. 

Mr. Acuna was born in Costa Rica and later lived in 
France and Belgium, graduating from the Ingenieur In- 
dustriel, in Liege, in 1911. The following year he became 
connected with the house of Gattefosse, at Lyon, and repre- 
sented the firm in Central America from 1916 to 1918, at 
the same time acting as chemist for the Costa Rican govern- 
ment in the National Factory of Liquors and Perfumes. He 
tepresented Gattefosse & Fils in the United States since 
September 15, 1919, until his recent association with Pierre 


Lemoine Cie, Inc. Mr. Acuna is a member of the Associa- 


tion des Ingenieurs de Glons, Liege, Belgium and the 
Facultad de Ingenieria de Costa Rica. 


“Increasing the Jobber’s Profit by Reducing His Dis- 
count,” being an interesting account of the campaign of the 
Joseph Burnett Co., flavoring extracts, Boston, to improve 
conditions for the jobber and retailer and give better service 
to the consumer, appeared in a recent issue of Printers’ Ink. 
Incidentally the Burnett appropriation for advertising in 
1921 was vastly greater than it was in the previous year. 


Thomas H. Blodgett has been elected president of the 
American Chicle Co., New York, to succeed Darwin R. 
James, Jr. Mr. Blodgett is president of the Sackett & Wil- 


helms Corporation, lithographers, and the Sweets Company 
of America. 


American Extract and Vinegar Co., Nashville, Tenn., 
have filed an amendment to their charter to change the 
name to the American Essential Oils and Chemical Co., 
and to increase the capital stock to 25,000 shares of 
common stock and 25,000 shares of preferred stock. 
The applicants are R. M. Dudley; R. M. Dudley, Jr., 
R. A. Coleman, C. R. Corkes and John A. Pitts. 


The accompanying illustration of an automobile some- 
thing out of the ordinary is explained by the fact that it is 
something entirely unusual. In Alton the Armistice Day 
parade was a great feature of the anniversary so interest: 
ing to many millions of people. One of the striking displays 


Intrnotis GiAss Co. Armistice Day FL oat. 


in the procession was the float of the Illinois Glass Co. 
It was made of flint and amber bottles, the big ones on 
either side of the American Legion insignia being twelve 
gallon carboys. The float made a big hit. 


National Association of Retail Druggists will hold its 
1922 convention at Detroit, some time next September. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, PRICE LISTS, ETC. 


FritzscHe Brorners, Inc., wholesale price list, dated 
December 15, has been issued by New York City office of 
the company, 82 Beekman street. It gives quotations on 
essential oils, synthetic flower oils, aromatic chemical prep- 
arations, compounded essential oils and fruit flavors. 

Donce & Otcorr Co., 87 Fulton street, New York City, 
has sent us its wholesale list of 24 pages giving quota- 
tions on colors, drugs and chemicals, essential oils, ethers, 
flavors, floral waters, oleo resins, perfumery synthetics, 
musk and vanilla beans. 

“UNIFORM IN QuaALiry—MoperaTe IN Price,” a folder 
issued by the Armstrong Cork Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
distribution to manufacturers of bottled preparations de- 
scribes the corks and cork products made by this company. 
The company states that additional copies may be secured 
in case they are not received direct. 

Firnt Grass Bor tes, is the title of catalogue 10 issued by 
the J. T. & A. Hamilton Co., Twenty-sixth street, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. It contains 54 pages and illustrates the company’s com- 
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plete line of flint bottles, high pressure sodas, jugs, etc. 

Dryinc Crupe Drucs is the subject of Farmers’ bulletin 
1231 of the United States Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. In it the principles of drying, methods, 
equipment and drying with artificial heat are described and 
directions are given for the care of dried crude drugs. It 
contains 16 pages. 

INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN NEw JERSEY are described 
in a profusely illustrated 32-page pamphlet issued by the 
Land Registry Department of Conservation & Development, 
State House, Trenton, N. J. The purpose of the pamphlet 
is to point out, to those who are interested, locations that 
combine factory and home making opportunities. 

Atiantic Book & Art Corporation, 47 Murray street, 
New York City, has issued a 32-page pamphlet in German 
describing the books it handles. The subjects range from 
science to art and over 2,000 books are briefly described. 

CONGRESSIONAL LEGISLATIVE SERVICE offered by the Cor- 
poration Trust Co., 37 Wall street, New York City, is 
described in an 8-page leaflet issued by that company. 

CosMETIC MACHINERY.—Face powder box fillers, tube 
and jar fillers and tube folders for collapsible tubes are 
described and illustrated in mailing cards issued by George 
G. Rodgers, Springfield, Ohio. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’ BurREAU OF INFORMATION is the title 
of a new department offering special service to factory 
superintendents and foremen in toilet preparations plants 
which has been inaugurated by the Karl Kiefer Machine 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. The scope of the new bureau is 
described in-a 3-page circular letter. 


Department of 


NEW INCORPORATIONS 


National Beauty Shops, Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, $400,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by J 
Collins, W. A. McDermott, J. A. Carroll; attorney, O. J. 
Kalt, 2804 Third Avenue. 

Ruy-Mon Perfumery Manufacturing Co., Bronx Borough, 
New York City, $25,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by J. Deruvo, E. Desimone, P. Rinaldi; attorney, A. 
Decicco, 132 Nassau Street, New York City. 

M. Wenz & Co., Chicago, IIl., toilet preparations, powders 
and supplies, $20,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by Joseph C. Marsbito, Mathias Wenz and E. J. Petru. 

H. L. Garrett Co., dental preparations, toilet articles, 
$100,000 capital stock, has been incorporated in Delaware 
by F. R. Hansell, J. Vernon Pimm, E. M. MacFarland, 
Philadelphia. (Corporation Guarantee and Trust Co.) 

Montrose Chemical Co., Chicago, Ill., chemicals, cosmet- 
ics, etc., $30,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by 
Frank Vecci, Margaret Bonselli and William Yario. 

Schlueter & Sons, Inc., 60 West Randolph St., Chicago, 
teas, coffees, flavoring extracts, etc., $200,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by Peter A. Olsen, Hippolyte J. 
Schlueter, John F. Schleuter. Correspondent: John S. 
Hummer, 910 Title and Trust Building, Chicago. 

Lafrance Labaratories, Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, drugs, etc., $10,000 capital stock, has been incorporated 
by H. Markman, M. M. Kotzen, S. M. Louis; attorneys, 
Kotzen Bros., 51 Chambers Street. 

Vapalean Products Co., Spokane, Wash., to manufacture 
soaps, $20,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by R. 
A. Deitz, Jr., R. C. Miller and I. A. Bartges. 

Benz Toilet Products, Syracuse, New York, $10,000 
capital stock, has been incorporated by J. C..and B. Benz, 
G. O. Gifford; attorney, C. W. O’Brien, Syracuse. 
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Frame Products Corp., Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, make toothbrushes, $30,000 capital stock, has been in- 
corporated by J. M. Oden, E. H. Vreeland; attorney, H. E, 
France, Mount Vernon. 

Gotham Cosmetics Corp., Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, $10,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by M. 
Roarke, E. Graham, W. H. Burkhardt; attorney, E. A, 
Gobel, 27 Cedar Street. * 3 

Aladdin Mfg. Co., to manufacture tooth brushes, $100,000,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated for clients by the 
Delaware Registration Trust Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Orchid Laboratories, Dover, Del., manufacture toilet arti- 
cles, $750,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by Cor- 
poration Service Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Greenville Soap Co., Greenville, S..1., $6,000 capital 
stock has been incorporated by C. C. Hindman, president; 
J. E. Robbins, vice-president; R. G. Stone, secretary and 
treasurer. 

Perfection Metal Container Co., manufacture metal con- 
tainers, $100,000 capital stock, has been incorporated in 
Delaware; agent, U. S. Corporation Co., New York. 

Soap & Chemical Mfg. Co., 210 Penhorn Avenue, Secaucus 
N. J., $50,000 capital stock, has been incorporated in New 
Jersey by Percy Meerbott, Emerson C. McCausland and 
Charles Aschenbach. 

Ad-Soap Corporation, Manhattan Borough, New York 
City, manufacture soap; $300,000 capital stock, has been 
incorporated by M. L. Dix, 116 West 80th Street, New 
York City. 

Checker Soap Co., Floyd and A Streets, Louisville, Ky., 
$6,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by William 
Yutz, Louisville; Mike Grassmick, Pleasure Ridge, and 
Jake Grassmick, Oakdale. 

Royal Lemon Co., St. Paul, Minn., soaps and soap 
powders, $100,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by 
W. D. Decombe, president and treasurer; P. J. McClory, 
vice president, and W. A. Haverson, secretary. 

Cyrus Chemical Co., Inc., South River, N. Y., alkalies 
and chemicals, caustic soda, bleaching compounds, etc., $20,- 
000 capital stock, has been incorporated in New Jersey, 
by Cyrus Butler, South River; James R. McCoy, Jersey 
City, and A. L. Giles, East Orange. 

Parfumerie Victor Cotet, Seattle, Wash., manufacture and 
deal in perfumes, $100,000 capital stock, has been incor- 
porated by Capt. J. C. Darnell, G. Orlin, and Richard 
Dickey. 

Clean-OClean Co., Asheville, N. C., soap products, $100-, 
000 authorized capital stock, has been incorporated by R. 
A. Poe, Charles M. Ray and George A. Gash. 

Patapsco Specialty Co., Baltimore, Md., toilet articles, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $30,000 by 
Gabriel Retalliata, J. Frank Harman and George W. 
Alcorn, Jr. 

Roz-Ada Co., Chicago, toilet articles, cosmetics, etc, 
$10,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by Fred C. 
Schulz, Walter M. Worthington and Gustave C. Callerman; 
correspondent, Louis J. Durocher. 

Real Flavoring Mfg. Co., Chicago, flavoring extracts, etc. 
$2,000 capital stock, has been incorporated by William D. 
Gordon, Davis B. Yastrow and Max J. Leipziger. Corre 
spondent, Max J. Leipziger. 

Lady Janis Perfume Co., Chicago, manufacture and deal 
in perfumes, cosmetics and beautifiers; $5,000 capital stock, 
has been incorporated by Sidney Adler, Alfred Beck and 
M. Viner, all of Chicago. 
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IN MEMORIAM FOR DEPARTED FRIENDS 

Auten, Epwarp Ransome, chairman of Stafford Allen 
& Sons, Ltd., London, Eng., December, 1916. 

CauisHeR, AARon B., manufacturing perfumer, New 
York, December, 1917. 

DoumeE, Louis, Sharp & Dohme, December, 1910. 

Drozecc, Dr. Gustav, chemist and formerly with Syn- 
fleur Laboratories, Monticello, N. ¥., December, 1920. 

Frencu, Hastincs L., secretary of the Procter & Gamble 
Co., Cincinnati, O., December, 1914. 

FritzscHE, Ernest T., senior member of Schimmel & 
Co., essential oils and chemicals, Leipzig, December, 1916. 

Futter, Frank R., vice-president of the Fuller-Morrison 
Co., Chicago, December, 1915. 

Gaunt, James, American representative of A. & F. 
Pears, of London, in New York, December, 1916. 

Hatt, Rozert L., president National Soap Co., Detroit, 
Mich., December, 1917. 

HatHAWAy, WALTER CRANE, son of Walter Hathaway, 
New York, December, 1920. 

HempsteEAp, WILLIAM S., soaps, New London, Conn., 
December, 1907. 

HincuMAN, Cuartes C., Michigan Drug Co., Detroit, 
Mich., December, 1908. 

Horner, Mayor JAMEs Brown, essential oils, New York 
City, December, 1914. 

Horcuxkiss, CALVIN, son of the president of the H. G. H. 
Essential Oil Co., Lyons, N. Y., December, 1911. 

Kemp, Cor. Horace G., of L. H. Kemp & Son, soap 
manufacturers, Cambridge, Mass., December, 1914. 

Massey, WiLL1AM Morton, one of the founders of the 
Caswell-Massey Co., New York, December, 1915. 

RAMSDELL, CLirrorD, of Daggett & Ramsdell, New York 
City, December, 1911. 

Ropinson, Freperick A., soap manufacturer, Malden, 
Mass., December, 1907. 

TeRRISSE, JULES, one of the founders of Chuit, Naef & 
Co., now M. Naef & Co., essential oils, Geneva, Switzer- 
land, December, 1916. 

Weis, Leonarp C., toilet goods, Boston, December, 1919. 

Wrictey, Witi1aM, of the Wrigley Manufacturing Co., 
soaps, Philadelphia, Pa., December, 1909. 


AERA Smee 
Mrs. Herbert Turrell 

Mrs. Herbert Turrell, wife of Herbert Turrell, treasurer 
and general manager of the Oxzyn Co., New York, died 
November 12 following a prolonged illness of four years, 
at her home in East Orange, N. J. Mrs. Turrell was promi- 
nent in social and philanthropic activities and was a member 
of the Mayflower Society, the Colonial Dames, the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution, and the Colonial Gover- 
nors. She was the only woman on the national board of the 
Mayflower Society. Five of her ancestors came to America 
on the Mayflower and among her forefathers were six 
Sovernors of the State of Rhode Island. She was pro- 
ficient in parliamentary law, music, art and literature, and 
had traveled extensively. Among her literary activities 
were several books on mythological and Greek art. She 
also composed a tmusical drama which is to be published. 

Mrs, Turrell was born 61 years ago in New Jersey where 
she received her elementary education. Before her mar- 
riage she was. Frances Robinson. She was married in 
1887, and soon after the wedding Mr. and Mrs. Turrell 
made an extended trip through Egypt and the Orient. 
_ The funeral was held “November 14 at her home in, East 


Orange. Dr. Arthur Fowler, pastor of the North Grove 
Baptist Church, of which she was a member, conducted 
the services. Interment was in Fairmount Cemetery, 
Newark. There were many floral gifts from members of 
the various societies of which she was a member, from 
Parke, Davis & Co., with which Mr. Turrell was connected 
for over twenty-six years, and from a host of friends. 


John L. Grossmith 

John Lipscomb Grossmith, chairman of J. Grossmith & 
Son, Ltd., perfumers, London, died November 18, at the 
age of 78 years. At the Great Exhibition of 1851 Mr. 
Grossmith’s father was the only English maker who re- 
ceived the award of a medal for perfumery. Mr. Gros- 
smith’s early years were spent in part at Banstead, where his 
father distilled lavender and peppermint, and subsequently 
at Grasse and in South Africa. He eventually returned 
home to take control of the business, which in 1919 was 
converted into a limited liability company. Mr. Grossmith 
once made the following reference to the refinement of his 
offices and showrooms of his firm: “My people and I 
spend about a third of our lives here; why should we not 
have something better than bare walls, a cheap desk, and 
a shabby floor?” Among those present at the funeral were 
the Lord Mayor of London, members of the City Council, 
and representatives of J. Grossmith & Son, Ltd. 


Obituary Notes 


Edward N. Lorscheider, president of Lorscheider-Schang 
Co., Rochester, New York, manufacturers of paper boxes, 
died at his home December 20, at the age of fifty-three. 

Frank M. Rudd, of F. M. Rudd, peppermint oil dealer, 
Bronson, Mich., died in the Johns Hopkins Hospital, Bal- 
timore, November 21. Services were held at Bronson. 

John Jacob Meyer, secretary and treasurer of the Glen- 
shaw Glass Co., Glenshaw, Pa., died November 12. He 
was 62 years of age and was long on the executive com- 
mittee of the National Bottle Manufacturers’ Association. 

Horace W. Calef, one of the oldest and best known 
members of the tallow and grease trades of this city, 
died of apoplexy December 12, in his seventy-ninth year. 
He was stricken while on his way from his home in 
Montclair, N. J., to business in this city. Mr. Calef 
joined the New York Produce Exchange in 1872. 


_ SRBINNRRre eR Ee 

Philadelphia Journal of Commerce writes up the Wilson- 
Barnes Soap Corporation of that city, which recently had 
made a contract with the Will & Baumer Candle Com- 
pany, of Syracuse, N. Y., to turn out their soap products. 
The officers of the Wilson-Barnes Corporation are as fol- 
lows: H. Paul Barnes, president; John H. Wilson, vice- 
president and secretary; Roland M. Eavenson, vice-presi- 
dent; William McKay Morris, treasurer. The directors 
are as follows: H. Paul Barnes, formerly general sales 
manager of W. & H. Walker, Inc., soap manufacturers, 
Pittsburgh; J. H. Wilson, director American Royalty Co., 
Dallas, formerly president of Absorbent Soap Co., Phila- 
delphia; William McKay Morris, president of the First 
National Bank, Bordentown, N. J.; Marvin M. Eavenson, 
for 60 years actively engaged in the soap businses, ex- 
president of J. Eavenson & Sons, Inc., from its foundation, 
ex-president of The National Association of Soap Manu- 
facturers; Roland M. Eavenson, with J. Eavenson & Son, 
Inc., for 30 years; W. H. Walters, senior member Walters, 
Purks & Mellon, Philadelphia. 
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PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 
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NOTE TO READERS 


This department is conducted under the general super- 
vision of a very competent patent and trade-mark attor- 
ney. This report of patents, trade-marks, designs is com- 

iled from the official records of the Patent Office in 

ashington, D. C. We include everything relating to the 
four co-ordinate branches of the essential oil industry, viz.: 
Perfumes, Soap, Flavoring Extracts and Toilet Prepara- 
tions. 

Of the trade-marks listed, those whose numbers are 
preceded by the letter “M” have been granted registration 
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All inquiries relating to patents, trade-marks, labels, 


PATENT AND TRADE-MARK DEPT., 
14 Cliff St., New ¥ 
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TRADE-MARK- REGISTRATIONS APPLIED FOR 
(Act of Feb. 20, 1905) 
119,326. = D. Cmtonieie, New York, N. 
June 9, 1919. Used since May 
121, 174.— A. B. Flory, Canton, Ohio. 
Used since June 1, 
Purposes. 


128,788.—L. 


Y. Filed 


1, 1919.) —Olive-Oil. 
(Filed Aug. 1, 1919. 
1919.) —F lavoring Extracts for Food 


Mitchell & Co., Chicago, Ill. (Filed Feb. 
24, 1920. Used since Mar. 10, 1917.) —Washing-Powder. 

131,909.—August F. Luzzi, Houston, Texas. (Filed May 
1, 1920. Used since the Ist day of September, 1919.)— 
Pyorrhea-Cream and Tooth-Paste. 

133,290.—Felix Uhry, Chicago, Ill. (Filed June 4, 1920. 
Used since on or about July 1, 1914.)—Shaving Prepara- 
tion, Hand-Lotions, Face-Powder, Toilet Creams, Bleach- 
ing-Creams, Hair Dressings, Lip-Sticks. 

135,308.—Viola B. Wilson, Americus, Ga. (Filed July 
22, 1920. Used since November, 1919.)—A Salve or Oint- 
ment for Promoting the Growth of Hair and for Treatment 
of Dandruff and Tetter. 

137,046 —The Sherwin-Williams Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. (Filed Sept. 10, 1920. Used since August, 1918.) 
—Soaps, (Including Soft Soap, Grit Soaps, Auto-Soap, 
Liquid Soap, Linseed-Oil Soap), Metal-Polish, Leather- 
pene. Auto-Top Dressing, Harness-Dressing, and Shoe 
Polish. 

138,261.—Noxon Chemical Products Company, 
N. J. (Filed Oct. 13, 1920. Used since Oct. 3, 
Cleaner-Polish for Metals, Glass, and Porcelain. 

138,517—Presto Chemical Company, Detroit, 
(Filed Oct. 19, 1920. Used since about 1911.)- 
Fluid. 


Newark, 
1912.)— 


Mich. 
-Cleaning 


139,792.—Estasi Perfumery Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Nov. 18, 1920. Used since Apr. 8, 1920.)—Per- 
fume, Toilet Water, Sachet, Cold-Cream, Vanishing-Cream, 
Face-Powder, Compact Powder, Rouge, Lip-Sticks, Eye- 
brow Pencils, Talcum Powder, and Liquid Dressing for the 
Hair of the Brilliantine Type, the above articles being 
packed either separately or in combination in what is known 
as vanity-cases or combination-cases. 

141,342—Amboy Products Co., ‘Chicago, Ill. (Filed 
Dec. 21, 1920. Used since Jan. 2, 1919.)—Flavoring Ex- 
tracts for Food and Baking Purposes. 

141,417—L. Demartini Supply Company, San Francisco, 
Cal. (Filed Dec. 22, 1920. Used since July 1, 1914.)— 
Bottled and Canned Liquid Compound of Mexican Vanilla- 
Beans, Vanillin, and Coumarin, Uncolored. 

141 525.—Italy Commercial Co., New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Dec. 27, 1920. Used since Oct. 15, 1920.) —Pure Olive-Oil. 

141,940.—Mattie D. Billingsley, San Antonio, Texas. 
(Filed Jan. 7, 1921. Used since about Jan. 1, 1917.)—Toilet 
Preparations comprising Cleansing-Cream, Beautifying- 
Cream; Evening Dress, which is a Facial Powder Applied 
in Moist Form and Permitted to Dry; Rouge, Hair-Tonic, 
Wrinkle-Cream, and Bleaching Cream. 

142,609.—William H, De St. Cyr, Chicago, Ill. (Filed 
Jan. 22, 1921. Used since June, 1920.)—Medicated Sham- 
poo, Cold-Cream, Dandruff Ointment. 

142,825—Sam Bruck, Inc., New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Jan. 27, 1921. Used since Nov. 18, 1920.)—Edible Vege- 
table Oils. 

143,320.—The Klinker Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. (Filed 
Feb. 8, 1921. Used since February, 1911.) —Cold-Cream, 
Vanishing Cream, Massage-Cream, Carnation Toilet-Cream, 
Cocoa-Butter Cream, Benzoin Honey and Almond Cream, 
Tar Shampoo, Bay-Rum, Antiseptic Shaving-Lotion, De- 
vert Toilet Water and Perfumes. 

43,937.—F. E. Mason & Sons, am, N. Y. (Filed 
Feb 23, 1921. Used since about Sept. 1, 1919.)—Seals 
which are Completely Printed and Ready to Be Used Upon 
ackages. 

145,907 —William H. De St. Cyr, Seine, Ill. (Filed 
Apr. 8, 1921. Used since Feb. 1, 1921.)—A Crude Oil 
Compound Used for the eat ye Scalps and for 


Analogous Uses. 

146,722—Maxall Chemical Company, Dallas, Texas. 
(Filed Apr. 25, 1921. Used since about Mar. 1, 1921.)— 
wr Tonics and Dressings, Toilet Water and Bay- Rum. 

46,792.—Mary Burnham, Chicago, Ill. (Filed Apr. 27, 

wel Used since 1895’)—Hair-Restorer. 
147,545.—Elizaveta Bajanova, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
May 11, 1921, Used since Jan. 1, 1921. )—Face-Cream. 
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147,678.—Leo S. Osman, Washington, D. C. (Filed May 
13, 1921. Used since 1915)—Cold and ‘Catarrh Cream. 

148,091—Alice E. Renaud, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
May 23, 1921. Used since Nov. 1, 1920.)—Hair-Tonic. 

148,390.—Max Kerbel, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Filed May 28, 
1921. Used since Jan. 2, 1921.)—Tooth-Paste. 

148,652.—Joseph Farrelly, New Rochelle, N. Y. (Filed 
June 4, 1921. Used since.May 7, 1921.)—A Massage-Cream 
for the Ankles. 

148,748.—Agnes Mitchell, London, England. (Filed June 
6, 1921. Used since 1903.)—A Preparation for Removing 
Superfluous Hairs from the Skin of Human Beings. 

148,783.—The Arneth Company, Washington, D. C. (Filed 
June 7, 1921. Used since April, 1920.)—An Ointment for 
After Shaving, Falling Hair, Dandruff, Chapped Hands, and 
growing Hair on the Scalp and Eyebrows. 

149,252—Teague and Filmer, Portland, Oregon. (Filed 
June 16, 1921. Used since May 14, 1920.)—Hair-Tonics. 

149,314—Louise Bader, Passaic, N. J. (Filed June 18, 
1921. Used since May 13, 1921.)—Cold-Creams, Tissue- 
Creams, Vanishing Creams, Witch-Hazel Creams, Face 
and Hand Lotions, and Cuticle-Removers. 

149,443.—C. C. Cole, Atlanta, Ga. (Filed June 21, 1921. 
Used since Feb. 1, 1912.)—Skin-Cream for the Treatment 
of Eczema, Pimples, Tetter, Ringworm, Black-heads, Freck- 
les, Tan, Sunburn, etc. Face-Powder. 

149,512—Marcus & Smith, New York, 
Tune 22, 1921. 
Puffs. 

150,117.—Theodore G. Soffos, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
July 7, 1921. Used since July 14, 1921.) A Liquid Prepara- 
tion for the Treatment of Hair and Scal p. 

150,150.—Kalish Pharmacy, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
July 8, 1921. Used since Aug. 17, 1915.)—Toilet Prepara- 
tions—Namely, Nail-Polishes, and Nail-Cleansers. 

150,314.—Hannibal Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
(Filed July 13, 1921. Used since on or about the 10th day 
of March, 1919.)—Toilet-Articles—Namely, Depilatories 


and jon perepirants. 
15 a-Da-Ho Drug Co., (Filed 
July 18, _1921.)—Vanishing 


1921. Used 
Cream. 

150,612. —Marie Marthe Richard Vve. Grenoville, As- 
nieres, France. (Filed July 19, 1921. Used since 1910.)— 
Perfumes, Toilet Waters and Brilliantine. 

150,663.—J. A. Folger & Co., San Francisco, Cal. (Filed 
July 20, 1921. Used. since 1878.)—Food-Flavoring Ex- 
tracts. 

150,771.—J. Simon & Cie, Paris and Lyon, France. 
July 21, 1921. Used since 1876.)—Face-Cream. 

150,773.—J. Simon & Cie, Paris and Lyon, France. (Filed 
July 21, 1921. Used since 1876.)—Perfumes, Face-Powders 
and Toilet-Powders. 

150,784—The Saniklene Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio. 
(Filed July 21, 1921. Used since Apr. 17, 1921.) —Cleaning 
Preparation with Incidental Water-Softening Properties. 

150,827—Robb-Ross ‘Co., Sioux City, Iowa. (Filed July 
22, 1921. Used since June 1, 1920.)—Food Flavoring 
Extracts. 

151,052—Lam-Te Manufacturing Co., Oklahoma, Okla. 
( Filed July 28, 1921. Used since May 2, 1921.)—Liquid 

er 


Face-Powder. 
151,085.—Henriette Gabilla, Paris, France. (Filed July 
1921.)—Toilet Preparations 


29, 1921. Used since May 1, 
—Namely, Perfumery Extract, Toilet-Water, Face-Powder, 


Sachet-Powder; Skin-Lotion, Vegetable; Eau De Cologne, 
Hair-Dressing, Talcum Powder, Eau De Dentifrice, and 
Rouge. 

151,207—Lee R. Conwell, New York, N. Y. (Filed Aug. 
1, 1921. Used since July 15, 1921.)—Hair-Straightener. 

151,251—Button & Sierald, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Aug. 2, 1921. Used since May 1, 1921.)—Containers for 
Perfumes. 

151,538.—Rose Fischer, New York, N. Y. (Filed Aug. 
8, 1921. Used since about 1906.)—Lip and Face-Creams 

151 oy Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Company, 
Jersey City, N. J. (Filed Aug. 9, 1921. Used since about 
Apr. 21, 1921. ‘\—Olive-Oil. 

151,589.—Medicinal Products Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 
(Filed Aug. 9, 1921. Used since July 1, 1921.)—Indigestion 
Powder and Shampoo Preparation. 

151,591—Ohio Valley Drug Company, Wheeling, W. Va. 


N. Y. (Filed 
Used since about Mar. 4, 1919.)—Powder- 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
since Feb. 16, 


(Filed 
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(Filed Aug. 9, 1921. Used since about 1886.)—A Skin- 


Lotion. 

151,618—The Espiem Company, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Aug. 10, 1921. -Used since Apr. 1, 1921.)—Powder-Puffs. 

151,634.—Ben Marsalise, De Ridder, La. (Filed Aug. 10, 
1921. Used since July 2, 1921.)—A Foot-Powder. 

151,646—Northam Warren Corporation, New York, N. 
Y. (Filed Aug. 10, 1921. Used since January, 1917.)— 
Cuticle-Remover in the Nature of a Chemical Preparation. 

151,655.—Bunny Products Company, Port Huron, Mich. 
(Filed Aug. 11, 1921. Used since Apr. 15, 1921.)—A 
Cleaning Composition for Cleaning Shoes, Gloves, or other 
Articles of Skin, Leather, or Textile Fabric, Liquid and 
Paste. 

151,672.—Clarence C. Hay, Como, Miss. (Filed Aug. 
11, 1921. Used since Feb. 27, 1917.)—Rouge, Dandruff 
Remedy and Hair Tonic, Face-Powder, Pressing-Oil and 
Dandruff Dissolvent, and Ointment for Straightening the 
Hair. 

151,747.—Bauer & Black, Chicago, Ill. (Filed Aug. 13, 
1921. Used since May 28, 1921.)—Talcum Powder. 

151,752—Crystal Soap & Chemical Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
(Filed Aug. 13, 1921. Used since June 9, 1921.)—Liquid 
Soap, Powdered Soap, Semiplastic Soap, Soap Cakes, and 
Soap Flakes. 

151,756.—Dainty Dabs Importing Corp., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Aug. 13, 1921. Used since on or about July 30, 
a and Perfumes Bottled and Packaged in 
ials. 

151,836.—Sidney S. Marks, Brooklyn, N. Y. (Filed Aug. 
16, 1921. Used since January, 1920.)—A Remedy for 
Dandruff in Unguent Form. 

152,065.—Cheramy, Incorporated, New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Aug. 23, 1921. Used since July 15, 1921.)—Brilliantine, 
Face Cream, Toilet Water and Perfume. 

152,113—Ace Manufacturing Company, Portland, Me. 
(Filed Aug. 24, 1921. Used since June 1, 1921.)—A Porce- 
lain Cleaning Compound. 

152,132.—Edward J. Moore Sons, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y. (Filed Aug, 24, 1921. Used since Aug. 1, 1921.) 
Antiseptic Ointment for Irritations of the Skin. 

152,145.—Clark W. Upp, Oberlin, Ohio. (Filed Aug. 
24, 1921. Used since Jan. 2, 1921.)—Hair-Eradicator 

152,168.—The Andrew Jergens Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
(Filed Aug. 25, 1921. Used since Aug. 12, 1921.)—Face- 
Powder, Talcum Powder and Perfume. 

152,171.—Henry Kay, New York, N. Y. (Filed Aug. 25, 
1921. Used since June 1, 1921.)—A Mouth-Wash. 

152,172.—Henry Kay, New York, N. Y. (Filed Aug. 
25, 1921. Used since June 1, 1921.)—A Mouth-Wash. 

152-253.—Earl N. Greenberg, Minneapolis, Minn. (Filed 
Aug. 27, 1921. Used since Apr. 15, 1919.)—A Skin- 
Lotion. 

152,259. 
Aug. 27, 1921. Used since 1899.)—Toilet Soap. 

152,260.—Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (Filed 
Aug. 27, 1921. Used since 1900.)—Toilet Soap. 

152,264.—Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (Filed 
Aug. 27, 1921. Used since 1900.)—Toilet Soaps. 

152,265.—Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Aug. 27, 1921. Used since 1895.)—Laundry Soap. 

152,266.—Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (Filed 
Aug. 27, 1921. Used since 1896.)—Washing-Powder. 

152,279.—Ost Apothecary, Inc., Atlantic City, N. J. (Filed 
Aug. 27, 1921. Used since January, 1920.)—A Medicated 
Alcohol. 

152,319.—The Electric Smelting and Aluminum Co., Inc., 
Lockport, Ky. (Filed Aug. 29, 1921. Used since December, 
1916.)—Soluble Chemical Compounds for Use as Deter- 
gents with and without the Addition of Soap. 

152,334.—Alfred Lucati, New York, N. Y. 
29, 1921. Used since Aug. 1, 1920.) 
ing the Floors. 

152,336.—Alfred Lucati, New York, N. Y. (Filed Aug. 
29, 1921. Used since Aug. 1, 1920.)—Clothes-Washing 
Liquid used with Hot or Cold Water. 

152,595.—C. D. Smith Drug Company, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Filed Sept. 3, 1921. Used since July 19, 1921:)—Rathing- 
Icohol. 

152,980.—]J. H. Bishop. Baltimore, Md. (Filed Sept. 16, 
1921. Used since July 7, 1921.) —Hair-Pomade. 


-Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (Filed 


(Filed 


(Filed Aug. 
A Liquid for Clean- 
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152,983.—Colgate & Company, Jersey City, N. J. 
Sept. 16, 1921. Used since Sept. 7, 
Powdered Perfumes. 

152,985.—Colgate & Company, Jersey City, N. J. (Filed 
Sept. 16, 1921. Used since Sept. 7, 1921.)—Soaps. 

152,986.—Colgate & Company, Jersey City, N. J. (Filed 
Sept. 16, 1921. . Used since Sept. 7, 1921.)—Soaps. 

153,072.—Roy H. Cochran, Ventnor, N. J. (Filed Sept. 
19, 1921. Used since on or about Jan. 1, 1914.)—Toilet or 
Complexion Cream. : 

153,311.—S. Glemby’s Sons Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Sept. 24, 1921. Used since Sept. 1, 1921.)—Soaps. 

153,319.—Anthony Ast, New York, N. Y. (Filed Sept. 
26, 1921. Used since June 7, 1921.)—Soaps and Soap 
Powders. 

153,451.—Sidney J. Danjean, Franklin, La. (Filed Sept 
28, 1921. Used since about June 1, 1921.)—A Preparation 
for Use in Cleaning the Hands. 


(Filed 
1921.)—Liquid and 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED GRANTED 
(Act of March 19, 1920.) 


147,436.—Kaelas D. Chowdhury, Chicago, Ill. (Filed 
March 15, 1921. Serial No. 144,766. Used since December, 
1919.) —Face-Powders, Talcum Powders, Toilet Waters, 
Perfumes, Rouges, and Sachets. 

147,438.—Alfred J. Krank, St. Paul, Minn. (Filed April 
28, 1921. Serial No. 146,879. Used since Dec. 2, 1916.)— 
Hair Shampoo. 

147,502.—National Aniline & Chemical Company, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. (Filed June 1, 1921. Serial No. 148,511. 
Used since June 5, 1901.)—-Dyes, Dyestuffs, and colors. 

147,858.—J. L. Hopkins & Co., New York, N. Y. (Filed 
Sept. 23, 1920. Serial No. 137,525. Used since Aug. 31, 
1920.)—A Shampooing Preparation. 

147,868.—Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (Filed 
April 22, 1921. Serial No. 146,567. Used since Nov. 1, 
1915.)—Laundry Soap. 

149,304.—Louis Brave, New York, N. Y. (Filed June 
24, 1920. Serial No. 134,105. Used since June 19, 1920.) 
—Dentifrice. 

149,320.—Los Angeles Soap Co., Los Angeles, Cal. (Filed 
Aug. 27, 1921. Serial No. 152,262. Used since 1915.)— 
Toilet Soap. 

148,754.—The Cruse Company, Inc., New York, N. Y. 
(Filed Nov. 1, 1920. Serial No. 139,022. Used since Oct. 
1, 1920.)—Gum Cream and Dentifrice. 

48,759.—Clarence A. Doty, Lakewood, Ohio. (Filed 
July 15, 1921. Serial No. 150,398. Used since June 9, 
1920.) Soap. 

148,768.—Aniana Yaner Puebla, Cordoba, Spain, (Filed 
Jan. 8, 1921. Serial No. 141,992. Used since prior to July 
1, 1919.) —Olive-Oil. 


PATENT GRANTED 
1,399,313.—Bottle. Louis Becker Newell, Baltimore, 
Md., assignor to Carr-Lowrey Glass Company, Baltimore, 
more, Md. Filed April 9, 1921. Serial No. 459,830. 3 
Claims. 1. A bottle including a translucent wall con- 
taining a design and transparent ribs extending across 
said wall and intersecting the design. 


DESIGNS PATENTED ’ 
59,583.—Sifter-Top Can or Similar Receptacle. Will 
iam H. Green, New. York, N. Y., assignor to The Tin 
Decorating Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., a 
Corporation of New Jersey. Filed April 30, 1921. Serial 
No. 465,858. Term of patent 14 years. The ornamental 
design for a sifter-top can or similar receptacle, as shown, 
59,584.—Sifter-Top Can or Similar Receptacle. Will- 
iam H. Green, New York, N. Y., assignor to The Tim 
Decorating Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., a 
Corporation of New Jersey. Filed April 30, 1921. Serial 
No. 465,859. Term of patent 14 years. The ornamental 
design for a sifter-top can or similar receptacle, as 
shown. a) 
59,585.—Sifter-Top Can or Similar Receptacle. Wiil- 
iam H. Green, New York, N. Y., assignor to The Tin 
Decorating Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., a 
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Corporation of New Jersey. Filed April 30, 1921. Serial 
No. 465,860. Term of patent 14 years. The ornamental 
design for a. sifter-top can or similar receptacle, as 
shown. 

59,586.—Sifter-Top Can or Similar Receptacle. Will- 
iam H. Green, New York, N. Y., assignor to The Tin 
Decorating Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., a 
Corporation of New Jersey. Filed April 30, 1921. Serial 
No. 465,861. Term of patent 14 years. The ornamental 
design for a sifter-top can or similar receptacle, as 
shown. 

59,587.—Sifter-Top Can or Similar Receptacle. Will- 
iam H. Green, New York, N. Y., assignor to The Tin 
Decorating Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., a 
Corporation of New Jersey. Filed April 30, 1921. Serial 
No. 465,862. Term of patent 14 years. The ornamental 
design for a sifter-top can or similar receptacte, as 
shown. 

59,595.—Powder-Container or Similar Receptacle. 
Clen S. Humphrey, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed June 26, 
1920. Serial No. 392,099. Term of patent 7 years. The 
ornamental design for a powder-container or similar 
receptacle as shown and described. 

59,767.—Bottle. Louis B. Newell, Baltimore, Md., as- 
signor to Carr-Lowrey Glass Company, Baltimore, Md., 
Filed April 9, 1921. Serial No. 460,080. Term of patent 
14 years. The ornamental design for a bottle, as shown. 

59,819.—Sifter-Top Can or Similar Receptacle. Mar- 
tha Halowell Connor, Baltimore, Md., assignor to The 
Tin Decorating Company of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md., 
a Corporation of New Jersey. Filed June 7, 1919. Serial 
No. 302,599. Term of patent 7 years. The ornamental 
design for a sifter-top can or similar receptacle, as 
shown. 


Patents and Trade Marks in Mexico 


Presidential decree of September 14, 1921, published in 
the Diario Oficial of Mexico on September 24, abolishes, 
from January 1, 1922, the special tax collected on patents 
and trade-marks. The previous law has been in force since 
August 25, 1903. 


PURE FOOD AND DRUG NOTES 
(Continued from Page 438.) 


ing by-products, and of more efficient operation. Unfor- 
tunately, although the net result of this work has been 
large, it is of a character that can not be expressed in 
figures. It is, however, fair to say that today there is hardly 
a branch of the food industry that would care to return to 
the days of untrammeled operations which existed before 
the enactment of the law.” 

Dr. Alsberg refers to the trouble growing out of the 
conflict in provisions of food laws and says: “To meet 
this situation in part, the co-operation of the Association 
of American Dairy, Food and Drug Officials and of the 
Association of Official Agricultural Chemists was sought. 
A joint committee on definitions and standards has pro- 
posed for the guidance of officials definitions and standards 
covering a wide range of products which have been adopted 
almost universally. Thus one cause of lack of uniformity 
has been eliminated to a large extent. Lack of uniform 
action on the part of officials and legislators is due not 
infrequently to lack of information.” 

Chemists are now stationed in sixteen different cities. 
In the year 1920-21 the bureau made, in food and drug 
cases, 608 criminal prosecutions and 1,677 seizures. Of 
these there were 18 actions and 11 seizures in flavoring 
material cases; beverages, 12 actions and 69 seizures; oils, 
birch, wintergreen, etc., 7 actions and 5 seizures; saccharine, 
¢ seizures; spices, etc., 6 actions and 47 seizures. 

Dr. Alsberg also says: “Imitation fruit beverages sold 
under labels implying the presence of substantial quantities 
of fruit juice are still being encountered, but as a result of 
the bureau’s operations an increasing number of manu- 
facturers have revised their labels to accord with the true 
composition of their products, or have actually incorporated 
uit juice as an essential ingredient of the article. 

‘One of the most persistent and petty types of violation 
which the bureau: has been called upon to prevent is the 


short weighting of tins of vegetable oil. There is a wide- 
spread practice habitual among the smaller packers of this 
commodity to put out packages showing a comparatively 
small but constant shortage from the declared quantity of 
the contents. In the long run this shortage results in a 
substantial profit to the packer, which the consumer pays. 
These packers also persist in adulterating olive oil with 
cheaper vegetable oils and in selling the cheaper product 
under labels implying that it is olive oil. Repeated actions 
have been brought in an effort to control this type of 
violation. 

“The actions on colors have resulted from the sale of 
dyes represented as suitable for use in food which were 
either harmful in themselves or contained deleterious im- 
purities, such as arsenic, or were mixed with large quantities 
of inert material having no coloring value, such as salt or 
sodium sulphate.” 


Insecticide Association Elects Officers 


The seventh annual meeting of the Insecticide and Dis- 
infectant Manufacturers’ Association was held December 
12 and 13 at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 

Richard H. Bond, of the Flavoring Extract Manufac- 
turers’ Association, who asked for and obtained the co- 
operation of the association in killing Tennessee House 
3ill 1651, was thanked by the association for his work. 
This bill required the payment of $250 per year from all 
dealers in insecticides and disinfectants doing business in 
that state. 

The association appointed H. M. Lewis to interview 
Senator Calder with a view to having the Calder bill, 
Senate 3011, which is designed to prevent states in their 
own laws and regulations from interfering with foods and 
drugs shipped in interstate commerce, amended so as to 
include insecticides and disinfectants. 

Among the papers of chief importance were: “The Re- 
turn Drum Problem,” by F. A. Hoyt and a paper on the 
tariff situation by W. E. Jordan. 

The officers elected follow: M. M. Marcuse, president; 
Frederick A. Hoyt, first vice-president; Arthur Claasen, 
second vice-president; C. C. Baird, secretary; Harry J 
Schnell, treasurer; and Harry W. Cole, W. E. Jordan. 
Edward Bermingham and Benjamin Newman, members of 
the board of governors. 


STATE 


Illinois 

Alfred H. Jones, of Robinson, Ill., the newly appointed 
superintendent of the Division of Food and Dairies, Illinois 
Department of Agriculture, is filling this office a second 
time. When the Division was organized in 1899, he became 
the first food commissioner and served in that capacity 
for fourteen years continuously. Most of the early and 
fundamental food laws of the State were drafted by Mr. 
Jones. 


Yellow Pine Oil Suggested for Disinfectant Uses— 
Possibilities for Western Pine Turpentine 


Results of an investigation of the distillation of stump 
wood and logging waste of western yellow pine conducted by 
the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Department of 
Agriculture, in cooperation with the University of Idaho, 
are detailed in Bulletin 1003, issued by the department, a 
copy of which may be obtained free upon application. The 
crude light and heavy oils have germicidal properties ap- 
proximately half as great as those of phenol, for which 
reason they are useful for vermin killers, and disinfectants. 


Reports on Insecticides, Saccharine and Reagents 


No. 1 of Volume V of the Journal of the Association of 
Official Agricultural Chemists, which is just received, 
contains additional matter relating to the 1920 convention. 
Among the reports given are these: On_ Insecticides and 
Fungicides, by J. J. T. Graham; Saccharine Products, H. 
S. Paine; Testing Chemical Reagents, W. D. Collins. 
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AUSTRIA 
Proposep TarirF Revision.—The Austrian customs tariff 
of 1906, which was based on the requirements of the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, is to be revised. The Government 
expects to submit a draft of the new bill to Parliament by 
the end of the year. 
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CANADA 

Imports.—Perfumery, cosmetics and toilet perparations 
were imported by Canada during September, 1921, from 
Britain to the value of $6,401; United States, $39,110; other 
countries $39,276; total $84,787, as compared with from 
Britain $7,296; United States, $34,941; other countries, 
$92,142; total $134,379 for September, 1920. For the six 
months ending September, the imports were from Britain, 
$29,500; United States, $226,216; other countries, $223,448; 
total, $479,164, as compared with Britain, $56,633; United 
States, $259,033; other countries, $389,598; total, $705,204 
for the corresponding period of last year. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


CustoMsS PERFUMERY AND Soap.—Clarence H. Baxter, 
general receiver of customs, has issued his report for the 
year 1920. It shows gross collections of $7,577,244 and 
withheld over items makes a balance of $7,577,244. Im- 
ports of perfumery, cosmetics and other toilet preparations 
amounted to $296,062, a gain of $214,000 over 1919, of which 
the United States supplied $169,942. Soap imports were 
$701,485, of which the United States contributed $672,022. 


EGYPT. 


PERFUMERY AND Soaps.—Consul Lester Maynard, at Alex- 
andria, supplies the following statistics showing the increase 
of Egypt’s imports in two lines: Perfumery and toilet soap, 
1918, $930,268; 1919, $1,015,650. Household soap, 1918, $1,- 
523,756; 1919, $2,616,267. Imports of perfumes, chemical 
and medicinal products from the United States in 1919 
amounted to $149,129, while similar exports to America 
were valued at $57,844, the former item showing a heavy 
gain and the latter a small increase Trade generally with 
the United States showed a remarkable increase. 


FINLAND 
Finnish PerruMEeryY Trave.—Considerable orders for 
perfumery are reported to have been booked at the recent 
Fair on the basis of the then existing prices for spirit, and 
although the price of the latter has been increased by the 
State by 30 per cent the firm have to execute the orders at 
the prices. The bottles of perfumery placed on the market 
by the State are now provided with labels indicating their 
(Continued on page 454) 


THE MARKET 
Essential Oils, Aromatics, Chemicals, Etc. 


With the season at hand when not much is to be ex- 
pected in the matter of new raw material commitments 
on tne part of manufacturers there has been a natural 
abatement of activity in essential oils. Everyone has been 
allowing stocks to run down to a minimum in preparation 
for the annual inventories. In the belief that prices would 
go lower the majority of buyers have only bought from 
hand to mouth so that now they carry only very small sup- 
plies. There has been a fall of practically 40 per cent in 
prices from the peak levels of 1920 and this has naturally 
had an unsettling influence. Prices are now nearly where 
they were in 1914 and the concensus seems to be that they 
are probably at the lowest levels they will touch for many 
months. That the outlook for the immediate future is dis- 
tinctly promising is gathered from the multiplying signs of 
improvement in general conditions. In line with the belief 
entertained in high quarters that those industries which 
were hit the hardest right after the war, will show the 
greatest proportion of recovery now that business is 
shaping back to normal, are the opinions of well posted 
essential oil interests that the corner has at last been 
definitely turned. 

Perhaps the topic of uppermost interest during the 
period under review has been the sharp appreciation in 
all foreign currencies, especially the pound sterling, the 
franc and the lira, which have almost completely upset the 
calculations of all importers as to the desirability of making 
additional foreign commitments for the time being. Sterling 
at $4.241%4, touched the highest point in over two years 
while francs oe the dizzy pace by climbing to 8.4, 
and lire aided a steady flow of remittances to this side 
crossed 481. a the lowly German mark which was 
down to three for a cent advanced to .61 cents. With the 
tables thus turned on importers, the difficulties of replace- 
ment at bargain counter prices which have long pre- 
vailed here was vividly brought to the front. In the case 
of products such as geraniums, lavender, anise, pachouli, 
East India sandalwood, and rose, higher selling ’ valuations 
are thought to be inevitable. Another consideration af- 
fecting products of foreign origin has been the inability 
of German shippers to live up to contracts. 

There is less anxiety on the part of holders of Messina 
essences to grant concession on account of the rise in 
[talian exchange. Lemon oil is not materially changed 
in price, but the undertone is reported as being stronger. 
Orange oil should show better buying at these attractive 
levels, it is thought. The spot market for citronella oil 
has worked up to 42 cents and even at this level soap 
manufacturers who have been-active buyers have found 
offerings none too free. Purchasing of Java citronella by 
a soap concern has lent a stronger tone to that product. 
Exchange has materially affected sandalwood. oil, wit 
spot prices up to $7.50 a pound, notwithstanding that a 
new shipment is at hand and afloat. The tension is 0 
clove oil following freer arrivals of the spice from 
Zanzibar. 

The fact that prices generally are so steadily maintained 
in the face of quiet buying resulting from year-end in- 
ventory dullness is in itself taken as a sign of improving 
conditions. During the last month of the year there were 
only a handful of changes, these embracing the lowering 
of asking prices on amyris balsamifera, sweet birch, recti- 
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THE AMERICAN 


PERFUMER 


PRICES IN THE NEW YORK MARKET 


(Quotations on this page are those made by local dealers, but are subject to revision without notice because of the 


present unstable conditions.) 


(See last page of Soap Section for Prices on Soap Materials.) 


ESSENTIAL OILS 
Almond, Bitter, per pound. $6.25-$6.75 
A 6.50- 7.00 


Almond, S. P. 

—— “sweet” 
English 

Almond, F. F. C. “art”... 
Almond, Sweet True 

Almond, Peach Kernel 
English 

Amber, crude 

Amber, Rectified 

Amyris balsamifera 

Anise 

Aspic (spike) Spanish 
French 

Bay, Porto Rico 
West Indies 


Bergamot, 35-36 per cent... 


Birch (Sweet) 
Birchtar, Crude 
Birchtar, Rectified. . 
Bois de Rose, Femelle. . 


Cajeput, Native 
Calamus 
Camphor, Jap, “ 
Cananga, Java 


Cananga, Java, Rectified... 


Caraway Seed 
Cardamon, Ceylon 
Carvol 


Cassia, 75-80% Technical. . 


Cassia, lead free 
Redistilled 


Celery 

Cinnamon, Ceylon 
Citronella, Ceylon 
Citronella, Java 

Cloves, Bourbon 

Cloves, Zanzibar 

Copaiba 

Coriander 

Croton 

Cubebs 

Cumin 

Dillseed 

Erigeron 

Eucalyptus, Aus., 70%.’.... 
Fennel, Sweet 

Geranium, African 

Geranium, Bourbon 

Geranium, Turkish (palma 
rosa) 

Ginger 

Gingergrass 

Guaiac (Wood) 

Hemlock 

Juniper, Berries, Rectified.. 
Lavender, English 
Lavender U. SE he - i 


Lavender U. S. P. “VIII”... 
mon 


Misbane genuine 

Mustard, artificial . 

eroli, Bigarde, Petale Ex. 
Neroli, Bigarde 


1.10- 1.20 


Neroli, Portuguese 

Nutmeg 

Opoponax 

Orange, bitter 

Orange, sweet, West Indies. 

Orange, sweet, Italian 

Origanum 

Orris Root, concrete, for- 
eign (oz.) 5.25- 5.50 

Orris Root, concrete, do- 
mestic (oz.) 4.50- 5.00 

Orris Root, absolute. . (oz.) 57. 

Parsley 

Patchouly 

Pennyroyal, American 

Pennyroyal French 

Peppermint 

Peppermint, redistilled 

Petit Grain, So. American. 

Petit Grain, French 

Pimento 

Pine Needles, 
Sylvestris 

Rose, Bulgaria (0z.)...... 

Rose, Turkish 

Rose, French 

Rosemary, French (Ib.).... 

Rosemary, Spanish 

Rue 


2.25- 
2.50- 2.75 
3.25- 


from Pinus 


g' 
Sandalwood, East India... 
Sassafras, artificial 
Sassafras, natural ......... 
Savin, French 
Snake Root 
Spearmint 
Spruce 
Tansy 
Thyme, French, red 
Thyme, French, white 
Thyme, Spanish, red 
Vetivert, Bourbon 


Ylang-Ylang, Manila 
Ylang-Ylang, Bourbon 12. 00-12. 50 


DERIVATIVES AND CHEMICALS 


Acetophenone 

Amyl Salicylate, dom 

Amyl Salicylate, for 

Anethol 

Anisic Aldehyde, foreign.. 
Domestic 

Benzaldehyde, domestic... .. 

Benzaldehyde, F. F. C. do- 
mestic 

Benzyl Acetate, domestic... 

Benzyl Acetate, foreign 

Benzyl Alcohol 

Benzyl Benzoate 

Borneol 

Bornylacetate 

Bromstyrol 

Carvol 

Cinnamic Acid 

Cinnamic Alcohol 

Cinnamic Aldehyde 

Citral C. P 

Citronellol, domestic 

Citronellol, foreign 

Cumarin, natural 


1.45- 1.60 


1.70- 1.80 
1.25- 1.50 


Cumarin, artificial, domestic 4.00- 
Cumarin, artificial, foreign. 4.75- 
Diphenylmethane 2.25- 2.50 
Diphenyloxide 
Ethyl Cinnamate .... 
Eucalyptol 
Eugenol 
Geraniol, domestic 
Geraniol, foreign 
Geranyl-Acetate 
Heliotropin, domestic 
Rite GS Be dc chile (oz.) 
Iso-Butyl-Salicylate 
Iso-Eugenol 
Linalool 
Linalyl Acetate 
Linalyl Benzoate 
Methyl Anthranilate 
Methyl Cinnamate 
Methyl Heptenone 
Methyl Heptine Carbon.... 
Methyl Paracresol 
Methyl Salicylate 
Musk Ambrette 
Musk Ketone 
Musk Xylene 
Nonylic Alcohol 
Phenylacetaldehyde 
Phenylethylic Alcohol 
Phenylacetic Acid 
Rhodinol, domestic 
Rhodinol, foreign 
Safrol 
EO ee (oz.) 
Terpineol, C. P., domestic. 
Terpineol, C. P.. imported. 
Terpinyl Acetate 

ymol 
Me = artificial 


Tonka Beans, Para 

Tonka Beans, Angostura... 

Vanilla Beans, Mexican.... 

Vanilla Beans, cut 

Vanilla Beans, 
whole 

— 


Bourbon 


Beans, Bourbon 
Vanilla Beans, Tahiti yel- 
low label 
Green label 
SUNDRIES 
——. cologne spirits 
on 

*amhararia black. . 
Ambergris, gray 
Chalk, precipitated 
Civet horns 
Lanolin hydrous 
Lanolin anhydros 
Menthol 
Musk, Cab., pods (oz.) 
Musk, Cab., grains... (oz.) 
Musk, Tonquin, grains (0z) 32.00 

Musk, Tonquin, pods (oz.) oe 
Orris Root, Florentine, whole 9- 
Orris Root, powd. and gran. 12- 3 
Rice Starch 10-.1 
Talc, Italian 
Talc, French 
Talc, domestic 


* Nominal. 
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fied birchtar, boise de rose femmelle, calamus, camphor, 
cassia, cedar wood, cinnamon coriander, orris, petit grain, 
savin snake root, tansy, and lavender. Some of the do- 
mestic productions have been under slightly greater pressure 
also, including peppermint, wintergreen, copaiba, juniper 
berries, and spearmint. 


Aromatic Chemicals 


In the absence of a clear understanding on the part of 
Government officials whose task it is to enforce the pro- 
visions of the Emergency Tariff there continues a good 
deal of dissatisfaction on the part of importers over the 
extension of the terms of the embargo to materials which 
it was never intended to cover. A good many natural 
products which bear no relation whatsoever to synthetic 
products are still being refused entry and importers are 
clamoring for the adoption of a consistent policy based on 
a reasonable definition of the term synthetic. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature was the boost in methyl- 
salicylate or artificial wintergreen oil amounting to 5 cents 
a pound, bringing that product up to a level of 40 cents 
in fifty pound cans. This followed the action of producers 
of salicylates in placing a 5 cent advance into effect on all 
of the various derivatives including acetyl-salicylic-acid 
This jump went into effect early in November but indi- 
cations now favor a further decided advance since a disas- 
trous fire at the principal manufacturing plant for produc- 
tion of salicylates in this country has materially retarded 
production. 

While the principal manufacturer of coumarin has placed 
a schedule of $3.60@$3.65 a pound into effect for round 
lots firmer conditions have developed in the spot market 
where holders name $4@$4.50 a pound generally. Under 
the impulse of shrinking stocks cinnamic alcohol has gone 
up over $6.50 a pound, the latest revised figure being $18.50 
to $20, while a shortage also has developed in phenylethylic 
alcohol and has sent the price of that product up to $9@ 
$9.50 a pound. Amyl-salicylate, benzaldehyde, and terpinyl- 
acetate are also firmer. A fair movement has been seen 
in vanillin as the result of the wider substitution now that 
vanilla beans have reached so high a plane. 


Natural Aromatics 


The spot situation in Tonquin musks has been relieved 
by arrivals of lower cost material which the trade is 
quoting in a wholesale way at $32 an ounce for grain. 


Alcohol Revised Downwards 


Effective November 23 the United States Industrial 
Alcohol ‘Co. announced the following prices on non bever- 
age alcohol f. o. b. the following points, viz: Baltimore, 
Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Kansas City, New York City, Peoria, Pitts- 
burgh, St. Louis and St. Paul. 190 proof tax paid barrels 
or drums; %-pound packages, $4.90 per gallon; 34-pound 
packages, $4.87 per gallon; 5 or more packages but less 
than carlots, $4.85; carloads, $4.80; 188 proof 5 cents per 
gallon less than 190 proof; 192 proof 5 cents per gallon 
more than 190 proof; half barrels 5 cents per gallon above 
barrel prices. 


Vanilla Beans 


A further appreciation amounting to about 25.per cent 
in wholesale selling prices for Mexican vanilla beans during 
the interval under review has been a topic of widespread 
attention in the trade. As high as $7@$8 a pound is being 
paid for Mexican whole vanilla beans; $5 for cuts and 
up to $9 for fancy long, while Bourbon vanilla has ad- 
vanced to $2.50@$3 for whole and cuts and South Ameri- 
can vanilla to $4.50 a pound. 

Six weeks ago estimates were made that the next crop 
of Mexican vanilla would not exceed 60,000 pounds. Since 
that time the estimates have been further pared down and 
it is now unlikely that the crop will exceed 40,000 pounds, 
which would compare with a normal crop of 350,000 
pounds. The point has been reached where importers and 
other handlers of vanilla beans are unable to see anything 
but a period of protracted strength ahead for vanilla beans 
for at least another eighteen months to come. 

That there will not be enough vanilla to go round seems 
clear. Practically all of the beans which had been held 
in Mexico have already been forwarded to this market. 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE 


(Continued from page 452) 


origin and the danger of the contents being used for internal 
consumption 


ITALY 
PERFUME AND Soap StaAMpP Taxes.—Beginning No- 
vember 1, 1921, the Italian Government adopted a new 
gradation in the application of the stamp tax on soaps and 
perfumery, writes Consul General J. B. Osborne, Genoa, 
For soaps and perfumery of a price exceeding 1 lira and 
up to 5 lire, the stamp tax will be 0.05 lira for every half 
lira or fraction thereof. When the price exceeds 5 lire and 
up to 100 lira, the tax will be 0.20 lira for each lira or 
fraction thereof. When the stamp tax reaches the amount 
of 1 lira there is also due the additional amount collected 
in favor of the mutilated and the war widows, to be cal- 
culated on the amount of the tax. Soap and perfumery im- 
ported for private consumption (whether by parcel post 
or otherwise) are liable,to the tax, which is to be collected 
by the Custom authorities. 


LEEWARD ISLANDS 


CHRISTOPHER-NEvis.—Under 
the recently revised tariff of St. Christopher-Nevis the duty 
on bay rum and other perfumed spirits, including toilet- 
preparations imported from Canada or the United Kingdom, 
is 15 per cent. ad valorem, and from any foreign country 
25 per cent. ad valorem. The preferential duty on spirits, 
not specially mentioned in the tariff, is 6s. per gallon, and 
the rate under the general tariff 8s, 4d. per gallon. 


PERFUMED SPIRITS IN St. 


MEXICO 


PERFUME Duties to Be RAtsep.—The Mexican Govern- 
ment is considering increasing import duties 50 to 100 per 
cent. on a number of articles, including tobacco, cigars and 
cigarettes, toys, perfumes, clothes and silks. 


NETHERLANDS 


BottLes.—Consul General E. Anderson, Rotterdam, re- 
ports that the Dutch bottle-making industry is seriously 
threatened and representatives of the industry have ap- 
proached the Dutch Government for’some form of relief. 
Of the considerable number of bottle factories in the 
Netherlands, only three are still in operation, all the others 
having closed as a result of conditions in the country and 
foreign competition. The imports of bottles into the Nether- 
lands reached a value of $818,640 in 1920, as compared 
with $450,228 in 1919. During 1921 there has been little 
change. The total exports of bottles in 1920 reached 
$4,861,445, as compared with $2,230,489 in 1919. The col- 
lapse of the industry is indicated by the fact that the ex- 
ports for the first seven months of the current year reached 
only $1,036,793. 


SPAIN 


Otive Ow in Capiz District.—The production of olives 
in the Cadiz district will be substantially the same as im 
1920, according to an official estimate reported by Consul 
B. Harvey Carroll from Cadiz. The yield of olive oil will 
also be about the same as in 1920, something over 40,000 
quintals. 
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CONDUCTED BY DOr. E.G. THOMSSEN 


SOAP STANDARDS AGREED ON 
At the recent convention of the American Specialty Manu- 
facturers’ Association, held in Atlantic City, Louis McDavit, 
if Colgate & Co., chairman of the Committee on Standardi- 
zation, submitted a report showing a uniformity of weights 
und packings adopted by the Soap Section of the Associa- 
tion for all white soaps, exclusive of floating and naphtha; 
all white naphtha soaps, and all advertised brands of yel- 
low soaps. The report said: 
“Soaps—The soap manufacturers have voted to stand- 
ardize soap powders as follows: 
Large size to be packed 20 to the case; 
Medium size to be packed 60 to the case; 
Small 5c. size to be packed 100 to the case. 
They also passed a resolution that 5 cent soaps, both white 
and yellow, be packed 120 to the case.” 
Additional information about the standardization of 
packages will be found in our Flavoring Extract Section. 


ECKMAN RESIGNS FROM B. T. BABBITT 


S. W. Eckman, one of the leaders in the specialty trade, 
has resigned as president and general manager of B. T. Bab- 
bitt, Inc., the old soap and lye concern. Mr. Eckman is 
one of the most active workers in the American Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, having been a director for 
many years, chairman of the important Trade Conditions 
Committee, and largely responsible for the successful devel- 
opment of the lye and soap sections of the association. At 
the recent meeting of this association at Atlantic City, 
he was unanimously elected an honorary member; which is 
an unusual courtesy, the first member to have been so 
honored in the association’s thirteen years’ existence. 

At Forest Hills, L. I., where he resides, he is president 
of the Republican Club, chairman of the board of trustees 
of the “Church in the Gardens” and takes an active part in 
civic affairs. While he has not announced his plans, it is 
anticipated that Mr. Eckman will not long stay out of 
commercial life. 


VEGETABLE OIL TARIFF POINTS 


Arguments to show that trade in foreign vegetable oils 
does not hurt the American dairymen and stockgrower are 
Presented by John B. Gordon in a pamphlet issued by the 
Bureau of Raw Materials for the American vegetable oils 
and fats industries. The booklet shows that agitation for 
Prohibitive tariffs against foreign vegetable and animal oils 
s based on misapprehensions, only a negligible part of the 
ported vegetable and animal oils being used for edible 
Purposes. Also it is stated that the great bulk of the im- 
ported oils are used in the manufacture of vital essentials 


Be laundry soap’ and innumerable other manufactured 
articles, 
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FEDERAL TRADE BOARD CHARGES 

The Union Soap Company, Indiana, has filed answer 
with the Federal Trade Commission in response to a 
complaint charging the company with false labeling and 
misbranding in connection with the sale of its soaps. The 
respondent denies that it manufactures soaps of inferior 
quality upon orders of peddlers, auctioneers and others, 
under various misleading and fanciful brands, and denies 
further that it causes its soaps to be wrapped in packages 
upon which are printed false and fictitious resale prices. 

Charges have been laid against the Procter & Gamble Co., 
of Cincinnati, O., by the Federal Trade Commission in 
respect to the company’s output of soap designated to the 
trade as “P and G The White Naphtha Soap” and a 
washing powder known as “Star Naphtha.” Neither, it 
was charged, contains naphtha as a constituent ingredient, 
but that both contain a petroleum distillate to the extent of 
2% or less of the whole ingredients of the soap and to less 
than 1% of the ingredients of the Washington powder. 
The commission further charges virtually all the distillate 
is lost in evaporation and therefore the contention of 
Procter & Gamble is unlawful. The practices are said by 
the Federal Trade Commission to be “false and misleading, 
and unfair to competitors of the respondent.” The company 
has thirty days to answer. 


SOAP STATISTICS FOR THE 1921 CENSUS 


The distribution of blanks for the 1921 census of the 
soap industry will be begun early in the new year. Sample 
copies of the tentative blanks have been sent to various 
parties interested for suggestions and approval by Nathan 
B. Williams, chairman of the census committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers. The general scope 
of the questions was approved at a meeting held in Wash- 
ington in July, but the specific treatment of various in- 
dustries has been delayed through several causes, partly 
pressure of work on the Government Printing Office, which 
sets up and prints the blanks, proofs of which were only 
available in November. It is now too late for criticism of 
the soap questions, but it may be said that in general the 
answers will give a very good general idea of the progress 
made and 1921 conditions in the manufacturing end. 


GERMAN CONTROL OF POTASH HERE 


Charges that Germany’s potash monopoly has just seized 
control of the American market and has wiped out all 
American producers were made December 9 by Dr. John 
E. Teeple, president of the New York Section of the 
American Chemical Society, at the Chemists Club, 50 East 
41st street. He disclosed the names of the thirty-four Amer- 
ican distributors who “betrayed” the new home industry, 
and expressed the opinion that Germany had won its first 
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important victory in a new commercial war which has 
been started by foreign monopolies. This is apparently the 
start of the American producers’ fight. Dr. Teeple said in 
part: 

“Germany's chemical industries have declared war upon 
the chemical industries of the United States. The German 
potash monopoly has already captured the potash industry 
of this country. It aims to, destroy, root and branch, the 
potash producers of the United States. It has already 
received aid and comfort from thirty-four big American 
concerns. ‘These concerns dominate the potash markets of 
the United States. If this unholy alliance is tolerated 
without protest then no line of industry in the United States 
is safe from foreign conquest.” 

Dr. Teeple names the firms and charges that restrictive 
and other laws are evaded in carrying out the scheme. 

The Customs Service of the Treasury Department has 
received a preliminary secret report from its investigators 
in Germany, regarding the selling price of potash in that 
country. The service is investigating invoices used by the 
German exporters in sending their prodyct to the United 
States in an effort to check up the difference between the 
selling price in Germany and in the United States, which 
is said to be much higher here than in Germany. 


FRENCH POTASH SALE CONFIRMED 


F. Morse Smith, of H. J. Baker & Bro., as agents, states 
that the firm have closed for account of their principals, 
the Societe Commerciale des Potasses d’Alsace, a contract 
with a committee representing a group of the important 
manufacturers for Alsatian potash salts covering shipments 
to April 30, 1922. Price, terms and conditions are identical 
with the reported contract made earlier by the same com- 
mittee for account of the same buyers with the German Kali 
Syndikat. The quantities and grades of Alsatian salts so 
sold will be immediately put in course of shipment and 
delivery will represent the first declarations against this 
purchase with large additions hoped for as the coming spring 
business develops. 

As all of the buyers under this present contract were old 
customers of the Alsatian mines since their productions 
have been offered in the United States under French control, 
an agreement has been made with the participants of the 
present contract which will satisfactorily settle the question 
of rearranging the prices for Alsatian salts under contract 
covering 1920-21 deliveries. This will, in effect, equalize 
French prices and the average cost of German potash 
delivered into this country during the same period. 


PALM OIL OPPORTUNITIES IN PARAGUAY 


American companies interested in the use of palm oil 
for soap may be interested in the development of the palm 
oil industry of Paraguay, according to a report from Com- 
mercial Attache Edward F. Feely, at Buenos Aires. At 
present the oil comes principally from Africa. Germany 
— to the war held the greatest share of the trade. 

here are at present several small factories engaged in the 


production of palm oil in Paraguay, and the coco palm 
tree, which is plentiful throughout the country, offers a con- 


siderable source of supply for the American market. Out- 
side capital is needed to develop the industry, and there is 
apparently a good opportunity for an American company 
to install a factory and control the trade. The Government 
is favorably inclined toward capital, and at the present 
time labor is plentiful and cheap, 
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U. S. OIL, FAT AND WAX LABORATORY, 

The report of Dr. C. L. Alsberg, for his last year as 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry at Washington, just 
issued, contains the following of special interest to 
readers of this section: 

“Before 1918 the oil, fat and wax laboratory conducted 
investigations upon the improvement of the methods 
used by oil analysts upon the composition of oils, fats 
and waxes, and upon technological problems important 
to the oil and fat producing industry. It also co-oper- 
ated with the Bureau of Plant Industry and the Bureau 
of Markets in determining the variations in quality and 
quantity of the oil obtainable from a number of oil seed 
crops dependent upon the variety of the plant grown 
and the locality. Such studies were made especially in 
the case of the soy bean and the peanut. 

“In part through the efforts of this laboratory, co- 
operating with other bureaus of the department, a small- 
scale virgin peanut oil industry became established. An 
efficient battery of extraction apparatus for the determi- 
nation of oil by extraction with volatile solvents was 
designed and introduced. In co-operation with the Food 
Administration, Department Bulletin 769, “The Produc- 
tion and Conservation of Fats and Oils in the United 
States,’ the first survey of the whole oil and fat industry 
was issued. 

“Since little of importance concerning the actual com- 
position of oils, even those like cottonseed which has 
been of great commercial importance for many years, 
was recorded, it was determined in 1918 to undertake 
the systematic research necessary to supply this infor- 
mation of fundamental importance to the oil-producing 
and oil-consuming industries, especially to hydrogena- 
tors of oils and to soap makers. Among those studied 
are cottonseed, peanut, tomato seed, okra seed, Hubbard 
squash seed and cantaloupe seed oils. 

“In the course of this work a small amount of myristic 
acid was detected in cottonseed oil, and the presence in 
this oil of both stearic and arachidic acid definitely 
proved. Moreover, an extensive investigation of the 
influence of the locality of production of the seed upon 
the composition of the oil obtained from it was made. 
Contrary to the indications from previously published 
analyses, the results showed that the chemical and 
physical characteristics of the oils from seed grown in 
different localities of the cotton belt are remarkably 
uniform. A study of the composition of Spanish and 
Virginia peanut oils has been nearly completed.” 

During the year 1920-21 the following papers were 
submitted for publication: “Okra Seed Oil,” “The Com- 
position of Hubbard Squash Seed Oil,” “The Compost 
tion of Cottonseed Oil,” “Cantaloupe Seed Oil,” “The 
Influence of Geographic Source of Seed on Cottonseed 
Oil,” “Note on the Titer of Authentic Samples of Cot- 
tonseed Oil,” “The Analysis of Otoba Butter,” “Menthol 
and Phenylhydrazine Derivatives of the Higher Fatty 
Acids,” “Methods for the Examination of Cacao Butter.’ 


Olive Husk Oil for French Soap 


Olives have become remarkably cheap in Tunis, and 
competent authorities are arguing that only a reduction oF 
even a complete suppression of the tax can improve 
position of the oil. Olive husks, the oil of which is much 
used for soap-making in Tunis, have been the object of 
much attention on the part of the French, who have 
taking them up for export to France with a cone 
appreciation in .the price of the raw material in Tunis 
A peculiar fact is that French soaps made with Tunisian 
oils sell at high prices, and many users will not hear of 
any others, 


Potash Exports from New York 
Exports of potash from the port of New York in August 
to foreign countries amounted to only $5,213. 
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COLOPHONY IN THE SOAP INDUSTRY AND REFLECTIONS IN 
REGARD TO METHODS FOR DETECTION OF RESIN 


By ROBERT JUNGKUNZ, Basle 


(Continued from page 414, November, 1921) 
Returning to the qualities of the colophony its constants 
may be mentioned first. According to Holde the average 
values of the colophony are: 


Acid member, Gitect. .« 0.6.00... cteccccess 140—180 
I I i ng os hand's wade waiiawela 8—36 
Saponification number.................0. 167—194 


PE WIE rae shoe temiecetwiacdces 115—117 
Lunge (Chem.-Tech Untersuchsmethoden, vol. Ill, page 
188) gives the following values: 
Specific gravity at 15° 
Water 
Ashes 


1.045—1.085 
0—0.5% 
0.02—1.2% 

The colophony also contains bitter principles and color- 
ing matter, and the unsaponifiable matter is of great im- 
portance, especially—as will be shown further on—in the 
often attempted determination of the “colophony.” 

Lewkowitsch points. out that the colophony contains 
various quantities of unsaponifiable matter which consists 
of hydrocarbons formed by a partial decomposition of 
the resinic acids during the distillation. 
reported : 

Lewkowitsch found in 6 colophony brands 5.0—15.2% 
unsaponifiable matter. 

Wolff and Scholze found in 43 colophony brands, 2.0— 
30.0% unsaponifiable matter. 

Fahrion found in 2 colophony brands 
saponifiable matter. 

Seifert found in 9 colophony brands 
saponifiable matter. 

The general use of the colophony is very extensive and 
varied. Even if we confine ourselves to the soap industry 
we find that it occupies an. important place, and that the 
possibilities for its use are considerable. 


These results are 


5.8—10.9% un- 


3.9—10.1% un- 


Pure resin soaps are never manufactured, because of the 
fact that the finished product always consists of soft soaps, 
even if soda lye is used. In every case various quantities 
of tallow, palm oil, etc., have to be used with the colophony, 
as pointed out by Wiltner. The quantity of the colophony 
is governed by the price of the soap to be produced. For 
better grades 30-50 weight parts of colophony are taken 
with 100 weight parts of fat, or 22—33%, while for cheap 
soaps in some cases 100 weight parts of resin are used with 
100 parts of fat. 

The use of colophony for the manufacture of soaps has 
increased largely everywhere since the end of the war. 
To-day many of the high grade products (grain and Mar- 
seilles soaps) contain resinic acids, and the brands of 
cheap resin soaps. are innumerable. The term “Marseilles 
soap” formerly denoted quality (grain soap from olive oil), 
but it has lost this meaning in manufacturing circles. Not 
only has the olive oil partly been replaced by other oils 
and fats, but lately colophony is also used to a limited 
extent for the production of prime soaps of this kind. 

The statement of. Deite-Schrauth that colophony is only 
used for inferior grades of soaps, and that resin is added 
to fats of poor quality to ‘improve the color, odor and 
lathering capacity, of the finished product characterizes the 
Use of resinic acids for prime soaps sufficiently. R. San- 
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sone, in an article entitled: “Hints for the selection of 
resins for the soap industry” furnishes an illustration .of 
the materialistic tendency of our times with the ,remark: 
“If a resin producing a light colored soap is found, larger 
quantities may be used without influencing the final color 
of the product. 


In this manner the profit may ‘be increased 
considerably.” 


Certain manufacturers evidently do not care 
for the effective value of their product, as long as its 
appearance satisfies the demands of the purchasers and 
the profits are large. 

How does the cleansing effect of soaps containing resinic 
acids compare with that of other soaps? Interesting in- 
formation in this respect has been furnished by Dr. F. W. 
Dafert and Prof, Johann Wolfbauer of the Agricultural 
Experimental Station in Vienna, who stated in the Chemi- 
ker-Zeitung, (1908, page 520) : 

“A question often raised in the analysis of soaps con- 
cerned the resin content. While formerly only the inferior 
brands contained a filling of colophony, soap we now find 
an addition of 5—15% alkali resinate even in the better 
grades. Some investigators claim to have found that an 
addition of colophony to grain soap increases the washing 
effect and makes the clothes considerably whiter. Others, 
however, adhere to the view that for the soap manufacturer 
the price question is the only decisive factor speaking in 
favor of the resin addition. Against the resin soap as a 
washing agent, the fact is mentioned that in its pure state 
it is entirely useless. In order to bring about an impartial 
decision of the question we have carried out a number of 
tests and experiments on a large scale.” 

In their report on the result of these investigations the 
authors say: “To determine the cleansing effect we made 
a number of tests with soaps entirely free from resin, 
and also with other varieties which contained 10—30% 
colophony. The experiments completely disproved the 
assertions lately made by various soap manufacturers and 
showed conclusively the soaps containing resin have to be 
declared technically inferior for practical laundry purposes, 
when compared with the non-resinous products of the same 
origin. The cleansing effect decreases with the increase 
of the resin content. We did not find a single case. of 
improvement of the cleansing power of the soap by an 
addition of resin.” 

Similar results were reached by A. A. Shukoff and 
P. A. Schestakoff in their work, “The Cleansing Power of 
Soaps” (Chemiker-Zeitung 1911, No. 35, page 1027). A 
number of tests made on a purely experimental basis con- 
vinced these authors that in regard to their cleansing effect 
the soaps have to be classified in the following order: 

First place: Tallow soaps. 

Second place: Soaps from vegetable oils and olein. 
Third place: Cocoanut oil and palm oil soaps. 

Last place: Resin soaps. 

(To be continued.) 





Spain’s Imports of Soap Decrease 
Common soap’ exports from Spain during the’ first’ six 
months of this year amounted to 699 metric tons, a, big de- 
crease compared with the last. two years. 
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FORMALDEHYDE AND OTHER MEDICATED 
SOAPS. 


Arthur H. J. Keane writes in the Scientific American 
on recent developments in “soap science” in the German 
industry. He states: “Oxy-acid potash soaps possesses the 
property of being dissolved by formalin; this, however, is 
not the case with the common sebacic acids or with unsat- 
urated acids. Now if a mixture be used consisting of oxy- 
acid and ordinary sebacic acid, if this mixture be treated with 
potash-lye and formaldehyde be added, then the oxy-sebacic- 
acid potash will be dissolved, but the sebacic potash will be 
left practically undissolved. The result is that a solution 
of the formaldehyde-oxy-acid potash forms in the re- 
maining texture of the sebacic-acid potash; this produces a 
transparent soft soap, such as can, otherwise, only be ob- 
tained by means of sopanification with alcohol or sugar. 
The mixture of sebacic acid and oxy-sebacic acid is effected 
in such wise that only so much oxy-acid is used as can 
subsequently be brought into solution again by means of 
the formaldehyde. On the other hand no more formal- 
dehyde is used than is equal to about % to 1 per cent of the 
total quantity so that all irritant phenomena may be avoided 
when the soap is being used practically. stot ; 

“These soaps are now undergoing commercialization in 
Germany. They are intended to be used for direct contact 
with the skin and, in this case, the natural heat of the 
body takes the place of the warm water otherwise needed 
to dilute the liquid formaldehyde soap. Owing to its abso- 
lutely neutral composition the soap does not attack the skin, 
so that it can be allowed to remain upon the skin for hours 
at a time if necessary without the hands being prejydically 
affected in the slightest degree. For practical use a modifi- 
cation of this basic soap is provided for, viz., by the addition 
of — es Whether this new preparation will 
give full satisfaction as a disinfectant for the hands, espe- 
cially for surgical requirements, remain to be seen; so far 
no practical tests in that direction have been carried out; 
however, fair practical tests made in the laboratory have 
shown that its disinfectant action on bacteria is fully equal 
to that of formalin soap solutions of similar strength con- 
taining the same percentage of formaldehyde at temperatures 
of 30 to 35 deg. Cent. Hence the inference is that this soap 
should give satisfactory results in all cases where it is 
necessary to secure a rapid disinfection of the skin by rapid 
and simple means. The soap is rubbed upon the skin of 
the hands, or any other part of the body that has to be 
treated and, after being allowed to act for a few minutes, 
is washed off with cold or warm water. When the soap is 
applied to the skin it produces a pleasant cooling effect, 
and after removal leaves a certain dryness which is by no 
means unpleasant, especially in summer. 

“It is proposed to place this preparation upon the mar- 
ket in tubes so as to render its use as general and popular 
as possible, and with a view also to affording the public at 
large an opportunity of obtaining a pleasant and easily ap- 
plicable toilet disinfectant. It could also be used after handl- 
ing railway and other tickets, after journeys, in factories and 
offices containing bacterial dust and in all similar cases. 
Of course it can also be used in all cases where formaldehyde 
has, hitherto, been medically prescribed, and more especially 
when it is desired to produce a hardening effect upon the 
skin. 

“Another interesting development is in the field of solid 
and molded soaps. It is already known how to mix various 
chemicals, including soaps, in the form of powder and then 
to press the mixture into pieces of certain shapes. It is 
also known to mix soaps with medical additions, the mixture 
being then allowed to dry, whereupon it is disintegrated and 
finally, by means of moderate pressure, formed into balls or 
ee 


Glycerine Exports in October 


Domestic exports of glycerine in October totaled 255,077 
pounds and were valued at $33,281, according to records 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
There were no imports of crude glycerine during the month. 
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FILLED SOLID AND MOLDED SOAPS 


It is already known to mix various chemicals, including 
soaps, in the form of powder and then to press the mixture 
into pieces of certain shapes. It is also known to mix 
soaps with medical additions, the mixture being then allowed 
to dry, whereupon it is disintegrated, and finally, by means 
of moderate pressure, formed into balls or tablets. It has, 


furthermore, already been proposed to prepare a mixture of 
liquid tallow grain-soap with water or silicious lime, this 
mixture being worked up in the usual way. All these 
processes, however, did not prove advantageous in practi- 
cal use, especially if it was desired to manufacture on a 
large scale highly-filled, solid, and molded soaps of a 
nature to comply with modern requirements, In this case 
the stamping process was not practicable because, on the 
one hand, it required too much power, whilst, on the 
other hand, there was considerable wear and tear on the 
machinery, and in addition to all this it is not every soap 
mixture that is applicable for this process. There were 
also other drawbacks, well known to those versed in this 
industry. Dr. A. Welter, of Crefeld (Germany), has now 
received a patent (Imp. Ger. Pat., 331,715) whereby it is 
possible to make an almost odorless clay soap, containing 
a low percentage of sebacic acid, by a cheap and techni- 
cally easy process. For this purpose liquid or solid soap 
is mixed in a kneading machine with clay or any other 
filler. This mixture, which does not even require a thor- 
ough mixing together, is then divided up into small porous 
pieces in a machine of suitable type. These are then dried, 
in drying chambers upon frames, until they are ready for 
crushing up into powder by means of rollers. This powder 
is then thoroughly and uniformly mixed together, and it 
can then be molded into pieces of suitable shape by means 
of mechanical or hydraulic presses working at a pressure 
of from 50 to 300 atm. The process here described by the 
Seifensieder Zeitung (for coarsely crushing, drying, and 
grinding the soaps with the filling materials, whilst in 
the first place avoiding the costly milling process, and finally 
pressing the powder thus obtained into molds under high 
pressure), enables soda soaps to be made with less than 
5 per cent sebacic acid and without the use of hard fats. 
These soaps are also far superior to milled soaps due to 
their low percentage of water and a specially low degree 
of increasing its bulk, or “swelling.” 


SOAP PRODUCTION IN JUGOSLAVIA 


“In Jugoslavia soap is produced by housewives, by butchers 
and slaughterhouses, by soap factories, and by individuals 
and tradesmen on a small scale, but production by trades 
men is decreasing with the cheaper output from butchers 
and factories,” says Consul Alfred R. Thompson, Zagreb. 

“Belgrade has five factories, with an annual output of 


approximately 40 carloads. Factories are also located at 
Shabats (Sabac), Krushevats, Skoplje (Uskub), Monastir 
(Bitolia), and Leskovats—all in pre-war Serbia—but their 
production is unknown, 

“Bosnia has two factories, one at Sarajevo and the other 


‘at Mostar, with a combined annual production of 


carloads—an amount sufficient for the needs of the Province. 
The estimated consumption of the Provinces inhabited by 
the Slovenes is 200 carloads, with a production of about 
350 carloads, factories being located at Kranj, Hudanja, 
Vic, and Maribor (Marburg). In addition to all grades 
of soap, these factories also manufacture crystal soda, raw 
margarine, candles, and axle grease. 

“The factories in Jugoslavia can supply local needs for 
all grades of soap; but the absence of high import duty om 
this commodity enables foreign high-grade soaps to compete 
with the local product.” 


Cocoanut Oil Imports in October 


Imports of cocoanut oil during October totaled 1,006,446 
gallons and were valued at $700,545, according to records 
of the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
The Philippine Islands supplied all but fifteen gallons of 
this oil, Honduras furnishing this small quantity, W 
was valued at $8. 
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U. S. SOAP EXPORTS FOR OCTOBER 


The Department of Commerce, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, at Washington, furnishes the follow- 
ing statistics of exports of soap from the United States to 
all countries in October, the figures given first being for 
toilet and fancy soaps, the second set of figures (in paren- 
thesis) in each item being for all other soaps. 

Belgium, $154, (....); Czechoslovakia, $1,162, (....); 
Denmark, $869, ($520); Esthonia, $10, ($1,580) ; France, 
$4,250, ($3,697) ; Germany, $10, ($8) ; Italy, $1,275, (....); 
Latvia, ...., ($30,811); Netherlands, $542, ($68); Nor- 
way, ..--, ($1,850); Russia in Europe, ...., ($4,480); 
Spain, $62, (....) ; Sweden, ...., ($643) ; England, $45,533, 
($49,402) ; Scotland, ...., $28,598); Bermuda, $195, 
($818) ; British Honduras, $650, ($1,120) ; Canada, $35,983, 
($109,322) ; Costa Rica, $918, ($383); Guatamala, $841, 
($527) ; Honduras, $1,494, ($4,402) ; Nicaragua, $582, (1,- 
725); Panama, $1,817, ($10,548); Salvador, $10, ($24) 
Mexico, $21,992, ($187,850) ; Miquelon, etc., $90, (....); 
Newfoundland and Labrador, $467, ($465) ; Barbados, $305, 
(....); Jamaica, $1,609, ($551); Trinidad and Tobago, 
$883, ($30); Other British West Indies, $542, ($1,425) ; 
Cuba, $14,752 ($49,969); Virgin Islands, $247, ($1,458) ; 
Dutch West Indies, $1,146, ($15) ; Haiti, $498, ($62,973) ; 
Dominican Republic, $2,724, ($27,242); Argentina, $1,121, 
($7,582) ; Bolivia, $207, (....); Brazil, $1,193, ($22); 
Chile, $461, ($860) ; Colombia, $2,523, ($1,463) ; Ecuador, 
$201, ($26); British Guiana, $261, ($72); Dutch Guiana, 

, (....)3 French Guiana, $12, ($15); Peru, $840, 
(....); Uruguay, $125, ($1,020) ; Venezuela, $527, ($15) ; 
China, $1,959, ($1,498) ; British India, $2,634, ($2) ; Straits 
Settlements, $72, (....); Other British East Indes, $131, 
(....); Dutch East Indies, $668, (....) ; Hongkong, $3,152, 
($132) ; japan, $3,314, ($644); Palestine and Syria, $21, 
( ; Russia in Asia, $135, ($....); Siam, ...., ($79); 
Australia, $2,677, ($398); New Zealand, $8,844, (.... 
Other British Oceania, $79, (....); Philippine Islands, 
$12,532, ($19,994); Belgian Kongo, $49, ($27); British 
West Africa, $549, (....); British South Africa, $3,470, 
($793) ; British East Africa, ...., ($132) ; Canary Islands, 
$224, (....); French Africa, $17, (....); Liberia, $33, 
($35); Portuguese Africa, $325, ($400); Egypt, $211, 
($55) ; Total, $190,642, ($618,058). 


, 


SOAP INDUSTRY IN EGYPT 


“Although the manufacture of soap is general throughout 
Egypt, the quality is extremely poor,” says Consul Lester 
Maynard, Alexandria. ‘There is comparatively little de- 
mand for the high grades of toilet soaps, but a large quan- 
tity of cheap soap is annually consumed. Prior to the war 
Egypt depended mainly upon low grades of soaps manu- 
factured in Naples, Syria, and Jaffa (Palestine), but this 
supply having been cut off by the war, the local soap 
industry received a great stimulus. 

“The manufacture of ‘soap in Egypt is also aided by the 
fact that cottonseed oil and caustic soda, which are the 


principal ingredients of Egyptian soap, are easily obtainable 
in the country.” 


Soap Workers’ Wages Reduced in England 


The British Soap and Candle Trades Federation an- 
nounces a December reduction in wages of soap makers, 
the cut being two shillings for men and one shilling for 
women. No reduction in soap prices is contemplated in 
the domestic field, but the saving will be utilized in meetung 
keener competition in outside available markets. 





Half a Century with Pears 


H. W. New, for over fifty years in the service of 
A. & F. Pears, Ltd., England, retired recently, when his 


colleagues presented to him a fine cabinet gramaphone and 
4 gold watch and chain. 


Readers of the Soap Section may find items of interest 
them in our Trade Notes pages, as well as in Patents 
and Trade Marks and Foreign Correspondence. 
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FEATURES OF SOAP MATERIAL MARKET 
(Continued from next page.) 


The market for corn oil is steady generally. Corn oil is 
only meeting meagre demand, crade being steady at 7% 
cents a pound in sellers’ tanks f. o. b. point of production, 
Crushers of castor oil are adhering to a basis of 11% 
cents for the U. S. P. grade in barrels and 10% cents for 
technical varieties. Indian castor seed can be bought around 
2% cents. Offers of South American castor seed are being 
made sparingly at 314 cents. Refined peanut oil in barrels 
has been in steady shape at 11@11% cents a pound f. o. b. 
New York with domestic crude quoted at 84@8¥% cents in 
tank cars f. o. b. mills. Strictly prime oil is offered in a 
limited way at 834 cents in tank cars f. o. b. mills. 


Industrial Chemicals 


Though temporarily apathetic in consequence of the 
holiday season, the inventory period, there is every confi- 
dence that the industrial chemical market will manifest 
signs of marked revival early in the new year. The many 
readjustments which have been under way in chemical 
plants throughout the country have permitted manufacturers 
to quote unusually attractive prices. The nature of in- 
quiries to hand from domestic consumers as well as ex- 
porters is such as to lead to the belief that 1922 will indeed 
be a boom year in industrial chemicals. Contract business 
for 1922 has been proceeding in an orderly manner. The 
probability of a further decline in freight rates has had 
the effect of retarding domestic consumption to some extent. 

Export inquiries have reached the market from not a 
few countries, including Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Argentina 
and Brazil. With a decided improvement in the foreign 
exchange situation there is a feeling that chemical buying 
on the part of the Orient and Europe as well as the South 
American countries is going to figure more importantly 
from now on. The jump in foreign exchange during the 
latter part of December will enable consumers overseas 
to procure their supplies at concessions yarying from 2 
to 3 cents a pound on a product selling in the vicinity of 
15 cents a pound say. 

Competition has been keen in the marketing end of all 
alkali chemicals to be sure, and sales have gone through 
at as low as $3.85 a hundred for standard brands with out- 
side brands offering as low as $3.75. Producers are, how- 
ever, booking contracts at $2.75 per 100 pounds and upwards, 
basis 60 per cent at the works with the ground quoted 
at 4@4% cents and flake at 4% cents a pound. Standard 
soda ash is held at $1.85@$1.90 at the works with for- 
eign material pressing at $1.60@$1.70. Contracts over 
next year are quoted at $1.40 in single bags and $1.60 
in barrels, carlots basis of 48 per cent at the works, 
with dense ash moving at 5 cents a hundred above prices 
for light. Competition for business in caustic potash 
is keen with prices at the attractive level of $5,508.60 
a pound ex store for the 88 to 92 per cent. Potash car- 
bonate has been about at a standstill with the 80 to 85 
per cent held at 4%4@5 cents and the 96 to 98 per cent 
at 6@7 cents with some grades of domestic material aver- 
aging as high as 12 cents. ‘Consumers of sulphuric acid 
are showing decidedly more interest in 1922 deliveries and 
prospects appear to be excellent for a big improvement in 
the volume of trading. 


Other Soap Materials 


With consumers only carrying very moderate supplies 
of rosin prior to the inventory period it was the belief in 
the trade that conditions would shape around stronger in 
the course of the next few weeks. Export buying has 
shown some increase particularly as regards Brazil, Sana 
and Italy. Scarcities have developed in some of the 
pale grades in Southern markets. Offerings of water 
white and window glass grades are being very sparingly 
made at present. ; 

Prominent soapers booked a huge business in tallow 
during the interval estimated at 3,500,000 to 4,000,000 
pounds at around 53% cents a pound or about % cent below 
the asking price for city special. There has also been 


some slight improvement in the — of greases with 
offerings in the better grades lig 
few instances sold well ahead. 


t and output in not a 
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MARKET REVIEW ON TALLOW, ETC. 


(Specially written for this journal.) 


TALLOW 
(Witten. Specially for This* Journal.) 
The New York Special Tallow market since the middle 
and. the 


of last month is practically unchanged, nominal 


quotation today is 6c. per pound although some holders 
are disinclined to accept this price. 

The packing: ‘house strike by influencing some buyers to 
has given the market a 


firmer undertone, although prices are not quotably higher. 


fully maintain their reserve stocks, 


In well informed eircles the prevailing prices for tallows 
and greases are looked upon as reasonable value, and the 
willingness of largé buyers who continue to take on mate- 
rial warrants the conclusion.that we are not likely to see 
any distinct easing off in prices during the next month or 
six weeks. 1h 

Large sized accumulations of tallow and grease held by 
producers who became disgruntled with the recent decline 
in prices,/now having passed into the storage .tanks of the 
large soapers, has also helped to add strength to the under- 
lying situation in the inedible fat. markets. 

December; 15, 1921, Toptas T. PERGAMENT. 


GLYCERINE 

(Written Specially for This Journal) 

Since our@ast report was written, the market for Chem- 
ically has -advanced to 15%ac. per Ib., in 
bulk, which is the; price.-today.;,.Some large business has 
recently been stone; with thé tobacco companies, and more 
is in prospéct; and in addition, the current trade, for medic= 
inal and toilet prepatations, is extremely good. The Glycer- 
ine situation, as a whole,.has reversed itself within the last 
two months; during) \thattime, the 
proved, and the préduction has fallen off, so 


Pure Glycerine 


consumption has im- 
that 
of the surplus stocks have been absorbed, and refiners are 
now seeking raw material, with but little There 
is a stock of Crude, in New England, of rather large pro- 
portions, but, it would be quickly taken off the market, at 
today’s value, if the.owners would offer it for sale. The 
European market and the production is small 
there of the soap works being closed down, 
until the middle of January. 
that a few 


most 


success. 


is strong, 
also, many 
Glycerine 
other commodities have 
improved demand, with stocks small, and the still 
below While business, as a whole, is gen- 
erally better, the improvement within six months has been 
small and the progress, from now on, promises to be very 
slow. 


is in the position 
attained, that is, an 
price 
prewar figures. 


Consequently, in spite of the strong statistical posi- 
tion of Glycerine, the price may not advance much further, 
if at all, for some time. 


December 15, 192Y. “A. STOPFoRD. 


VEGETABLE OILS 


With soap makers only showing scant interest, prices of 
vegetable oils,.generally hiave béen soft. In fact offerings 
of ‘Manila cocoanut oil for December—January. shipment 
from the Pacific Coast dt 7% cents f,.0.,b. Pacific Coast 
only found buyers after concessions had been granted. Bids 
of 7% cents are now being made, but they have been turned 


down. Ceylon type of cocoanut oil for immediate ship- 

ment has been sold as low as 8 cents, while Ceylon oil in | 
barrels is held at 9 cents with the edible oil steady at 10% 

@I11 cents cooperage basis. There has developed moré 

interest in South Seas sun dried copra at 44@4% cents," 
For ten months of the year to October imports of copra 

into the United States amounted to 141,947,764 pounds, 

compared with 183,137,380 pounds for the corresponding | 

period of a year ago and 223,989,519 pounds in 1919. 

With foreign exchange on the up-trend steadier condis) 
tions have developed in palm oil which has been advanced® 
to 7% cents for Lagos for shipment with Bonny old Calabar 
held at 634 cents and Niger at 6% cents. Imports for te 
months ending October were 19,501, 869 pounds, as against) 
35,914,852 pounds last year and 39,975,216 pounds in 1919 

Soya ‘bean oil appears somewhat firmer with reports of 
a better volume of business on the Pacific Coast. The 
crude is quoted at 734 cents in sellers’ tanks for prompt} 
shipment, while for futures 47 cents is asked in bond bull 
c. 1. f. Coast. The extra number 1 is held at 72 cents 
gallon while the number 1 is quoted at 67 .cents per 
gallon with the so-called pure neatsfoot held at 92 cents) 


(Continued on ae page) 


SOAP MATERIALS 
Tallow and Grease 


_Tallow, New York, Special 6c.; edible, New York, 7, ‘ 
Yellow grease, New York, 4% @4Y, 4c. Choice house grease 
New York, 4%4%@44c. 4 
Rosin, Savannah, December 15, 
Common to good.$3.90@ 


1921. 


Staréh, 
Starch, 


Peart, per 200 Thad... . 0. oie canes $1.58@ $1 

powdered, per 100 Ibs.............. 1.68@ 1 

Stearic acid, single pressed, per lb 

Stearic acid, double pressed, per Ib 

Stearic acid, triple pressed, per lb 

Glycerine, C. P., per 

Glycerine, dynamite, per 

Soap lye, crude; 80 per cent., 

Soap lye, saponification, 
per Ib. 


loose, per Ib... 
80 per cent, loose, 


10Y%@lle. ~ 


Coconut, edible, 
Coconut, Cochin, Dom., 
Coconut, Ceylon, Dom., 
Palm, Lagos, per Ib. 
Palm, kernel, per lb. 
Cotton, crude, per Ib., f.o.b. 
Cotton, prime, summer yellow 
Soya Bean, per lb. (crude) 

Corn, crude, per gallon 

Corn, refined, per Ib 

Castor, No. 1, per lb 

Castor, No. 3, per Ib. 

Peanut, crude, per lb. 

Peanut, refined, per lb 

Olive, denatured, per gallon 
Olive Foots, prime, green, per Ib 


per lb. 


10%@10 


per Ib. 


lov@ue) 


aug 
1.15@1.2 
84@8 
Chemicals 
76 per cent., 3.90@4.0 
58 per cent., per 100 A 1.90@2.39 
88@92 per cents, per Ib., 

54@5 


Soda, caustic, 
Soda, ash, 
Potash, caustic, 
f. o. b., works 
Potash, caustic, 
f. o. b. works 
Potash, carbonate, 
New York 
Salt, common, fine, 
Sulphuric acid, 60° per cent., 
Sulphuric acid, 66° per cent., 
Borax, crystals, per lb. 
Borax, granular, per Ib. 
Zinc, oxide, American, lead free, per Ib..... 


70@75 per cent., per 


88@92 per cent., per lb., 
per ton 

per ton 

per ton 
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